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The Agitation for Higher Fares 


By William L. Ransom 


EX-JUSTICE OF THE CITY COURT OF NEW YORK; CHIEF COUNSEL FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION FOR THE 
FIRST DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


HE war has brought new phases of an irrepressible 

conflict as to our public utilities—a conflict which 

will not down until the word “‘public” has generally 

been given a new, definite and real meaning in rela- 
tion to our utilities. This reality of meaning does not of 
necessity involve public ownership or operation, although it 
may mean either or both in instances where that is proved 
practicable and felt preferable; but it does involve a new reali- 
zation that the revenues and expenses, scarcely less than the 
rates and service, of public utilities are within the scope of 
public concern and public responsibility. Until there is gained 
a consciousness of the broader social aspects of the budgets 
and the financing of these essential public services, there is a 
conflict which cannot be ended; and many important public 
interests may be jeopardized meanwhile. 

Prior to the war, the irrepressible conflict of interests as to 
the public utilities centered chiefly around the clash between 
the natural, and essentially legitimate, desire of investors to 
obtain a reasonable return upon money which they had put 
into the project, only to have it dissipated or used to poor 
advantage by the corporate managers, and the equally natural 
and proper desire of the general public to obtain good service 
at the lowest possible cost, with rates such as, at least, to yield 
no more than a reasonable return on the present value of the 
corporate property still 
used and useful in the pub- 
lic service, rather than upon 
all the securities outstand- 
ing or all the money taken 
from investors. “This clash 
of essentially legitimate but 
diametrically opposing in- 
terests has been persistent, 
but it has had only indirect 
bearing upon matters in the 
specialized fields dealt with 
by the SurvEY. 

Now the matter is taking 
on a new and social aspect, 
accentuated and hastened by 


before I epitomize the problem. 
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IKE every article prepared in proper form for a magazine 

such as the Survey, which tries always to “keep its eyes on 
the ball” of advancing the social objective, this article must un- 
dertake to do three things, within brief compass: 


(1) State a particularized problem; 
(2) Sketch its correlation to the more general problem; 


(3) Comment upon the suggestions which have been made as 
to procedure and remedy. 


The limits of space forbid that I try to quote documents or 
compile statistics. I shall seek analysis rather than synthesis; the 
reader can fill in his own facts from “his own home town’ and 
his own “pet public utility aversion.” 
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the war, but not due wholly to it. We have had thirty years 
or more of rapid growth of public-utility systems—street rail- 
road, rapid transit, gas, electric light, telephone, telegraph, 
power, and the like. ‘hese facilities have become the very 
bone and sinew of our industrial system and our mode of life, 
knitting together the factories and the homes of their workers, 
making raw materials readily available to the manufacture, 
and enabling the avoidance of at least a part of the congestion 
which would have been inevitable if light, heat, power, com- 
munication and transportation could not in some such way 
be made available over wide areas. Private corporate enter- 
prise has rendered wonderful service to our people in connec- 
tion with public utilities, even though oftentimes there has 
been looting of the public and fraud upon investors. 

All this has taken place during a period of decreasing costs 
per unit of service. Materials have generally been declining 
in cost; the processes by which the service has been rendered 
have tended generally to become more economical per unit of 
service. “Lhe use of the utilities, the quantity of service ren- 
dered, has multiplied manyfold, and the unit of operation has 
become steadily larger. This condition has lent itself readily 
to a protracted period of decreasing rates and fares; and when 
this tendency to decrease the charge per unit of service has 
been resisted, and the public has felt that a single passenger, 
shipper or consumer was 
not able to deal adequately 
and on equal terms with a 
company possessing virtual- 
ly an exclusive franchise for 
furnishing the needed sery- 
ice, a sort of ‘‘collective 
bargaining” was set up, just 
as collective action was 
brought into the labor field, 
for similar reasons. Rules 
for equality of treatment 
were declared by legislative 
fiat, and railroad and pub- 
lic-utility commissions were 
created, to act in behalf of 
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the individual patron and “even up” the individual’s chance of 
getting fair treatment from the gas company or the street- 
railroad company. 

Thus our whole regulatory system, federal and state, was 
set up on the theory of forcing rates down and service up— 
better service for a smaller charge per passenger or per other 
unit of service. Apparently it never occurred to anyone that 
perhaps rates and fares could not always be edged down and 
down, step by step, here and there; or that some day the time 
might come when they could not even be kept down to the 
points to which they had been forced. 

The war not only ended the period of falling costs of opera- 
tion and declining costs per unit of service, but sent these costs 
mounting in an opposite direction. It would be inaccurate 
to say that the entry of the United States into the war, or 
even the prevalence of the war in Europe, have been solely 
responsible for this changed condition. Signs have not been 
wanting that such a change was at hand, even aside from the 
war. ‘The period of “‘war costs” has intensified the issue and 
forced it earlier upon consideration, but the day was bound to 
come when similar tendencies would come into play. The 
end of the tether would sooner or later have been reached. 


Something for Nothing 


Wirh all of the force and freshness of a new discovery has 
come, to some of our thoughtful people, a realization that the 
budget, the receipts and expenditures, of our public utilities 
are of public concern, not only because of essential relationship 
to the maintenance of the efficiency and continuity of the serv- 
ice, but also in their consequential social effects upon wages 
and living conditions. “The public is coming to realize, tardily 
but surely, that whether the form of ownership and operation 
be public or private, the public can have, in transportation or 
public-utility service, only what it is willing to pay for, and 
that there is no way of getting something for nothing for the 
public, from a public utility, over any considerable period of 
time. ‘The costs of operating and maintaining a public-utility 
property and service must, in the long run, be borne and paid 
either by the patron or by the taxpayer, or partly by each. For 
a time, it may be possible to take operating costs out of the 
property, the investors, the employes and the service. ‘That is 
what we have been trying to do, in many instances, in this 
country; and the result has been underpaid employes, dete- 
riorated service, and dilapidated properties. 

With respect to surface-line conditions, for example, in not 
a few cities conditions have undoubtedly reached the point 
where even the plan of letting the property run down aid 
leaving the employes underpaid will not work if the service 
is to be maintained at all. ‘There are not a few instances of 
companies not yet confronted with a real difficulty, who are 
trying to utilize and capitalize the present situation, so as to 
obtain unwarranted increases in fares. Pending before the 
National War Labor Board, for decision by it within the 
present month, are a number of cases, however, in which the 
propriety and urgency of increases are incontestable, and fa- 
vorable action is the alternative of cessation of service. 

Here, then, is the acute new social angle as to “public” 
utilities for which the public has not yet taken a real public 
responsibility: On the one hand, most of our municipal com- 
munities have been built up, and their populations distributed, 
in reliance upon the prevalence of low fares for intra-urban 
and suburban travel. “The cost of the daily transportation to 
and from places of employment is an important factor in the 
individual budget. Millions of our people are still struggling 
along on incomes increased but little, or perhaps actually de- 
creased, at a time when many elements of living cost have ad- 
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* a living wage for its employes. 
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vanced. ‘Thousands of ‘soldiers’ families are living on sums 
received from the government—sums so slender that every 
penny of added ‘daily expense cuts deep into the essentials of ~ 
wholesome, decent, happy living. Under such circumstances, — 
sharp increases in transportation costs become a social factor 
of menacing consequences. : 

On the other hand, the families of the tens of thousands of — : 
public-utility oR Oe have much at stake upon the granting © 
of increased wages. ‘Their income has not kept pace with | 
living costs; neither has that of the companies, In many in- | 
stances, rate increases must precede wage increases. Further-— 
more, millions of persons absolutely dependent on quick, safe, | 
efficient transportation have much at stake, conditioned on com- 
petent employes in adequate number and the adequate upkeep 
in safe operating condition. Increases in wages are in many 
instances necessary to this end. 

I am of the personal view that the maintenance of public- 
utility service, and the labor forces employed therein, in a high 
condition of efficiency is a matter of paramount and primary 
importance to the greatest number of people, wage-workers 
and small-salaried employes especially. If choice has to be» 
made between deterioration of service, properties and employes 
on the one hand, and slight, temporary advances in fares on- 
the other, I ‘vk the advance should be made, wherever nec- 
essary, to conserve the major ends. 

The only acceptable alternative, which may be followed in~ 
some of the larger cities, is the temporary acceptance of public — 
responsibility for operating deficits. “That is to say, if the 
operating revenues of the street railroad do not meet operating 
costs under the present rate of fare, the community may decide’ 
to meet the deficit temporarily by taxation, rather than raise_ 
the rates. This principle is embodied in the subway contracts. 
in New York city; it enables the municipality, at its option, to” 
maintain the low, uniform rate of fare, despite the temporary | 
period of war-time costs. 

The important thing, it seems to me, is 


(1) To scrutinize each situation on its own particular 
merits, and see to it that the public is not “stampeded” into” 
letting the situation be taken advantage of to overturn a social 
factor so basic as cheap, uniform intra-urban and suburban 
transportation rates; and 

(2) To face the fact squarely and frankly that deficits ) 
must be met dy the public, either as patrons or taxpayers; that , 
good service costs money and is entitled to an adequate pay- , 
ment therefor by the public; and that each community ought, 
in fore-handed and broad-gauge fashion, to consider how it 
wishes to meet the present period of emergency costs and keep: 
its essential services unimpaired. 


Some form of the “‘cost-of-the-service” plan, along the lines, 
in vogue in Cleveland and Boston, are worthy of consideration. , 
The power to prescribe wage scales and working conditions 
needs to go hand in hand with a power to raise or lower rates , 
as the conditions may warrant. A “living wage for public. 
utilities” may have to be safeguarded by statute, no less tham 
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FIND that among persons who are trying to approach im 

a broad and fair way these difficult problems of the war- 

time conservation of essential public services, there are three: 
or four inquiries which persistently arise: 


(1) What is the legal scope and significance of the recent decision? 
of the New York Court of Appeals in the Rochester fare case (Mat-” 
ter of Quinby, 223 N. Y. 244) as to the binding effect of fare pro~ 
visions in franchises granted by municipal authorities? 


(2) What is to be said as to the soundness of the court’s ruling, 
as a matter of policy, and as to its practical consequences? 
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(3) What is the legal and social significance, and what is the 
practical purpose, of the suggestion that purely intra-state and 
intra-city fares may be increased by federal action, either through 
the National War Labor Board or some other agency to which the 
President might “delegate” such power? 


(4) What use ought municipal and other public authorities to 
make of the power and discretion placed in their hands by the 
present trend of corporate necessities and judicial decision? 


There is need that municipal officers, representatives of 
civic and commercial organizations, and socially-minded citi- 
zens generally, should understand the new bearings of these 
questions and develop a consensus of opinion as to what should 
be done with reference to them. 

The scope of the decision of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals in the Rochester case. ‘Vhe courts and public-service 
commissions of various states have been inclined to hold that 
even where a street railroad company has obtained the right to 
use a public street only by agreeing never to charge more than 
five cents for a single ride between points within the limits of 
a city, the commission nevertheless has power to authorize the 
company to charge more than five cents, without the consent 
of the city or a modification of the franchise contract. It has 
come to be generally recognized that if public-service com- 
missions are to do their work effectively and justly, they must 
be in position to do justice alike to the railroad company and 
its patrons, and that such a concept of justice involves the 
raising of rates or the lowering of rates, as the facts may de- 
mand. The basic theory of modern public regulation of 
public utilities is that the regulatory body shall not fix a rate 
which is either too high or too low, and that the commission 
has not an ethical right to maintain in force a rate lower than 
it would have a legal right to establish. 

There has been a failure to distinguish, however, between 
rates which are subject only to general regulatory standards of 
reasonableness and remunerativeness, and rates which the com- 
panies have, for reasons of their own and for the sake of ob- 
taining something of financial advantage to themselves, brought 
within the purview of a contractual limitation. 


The Rochester Case 


In the Quinby or Rochester fare case, in which I had the 
privilege of urging upon the Court of Appeals the view of 
franchise grants which it follows, the decision dealt with the 
effect of rate or fare limitations thus imposed by franchise 
contracts entered into by the street-railroad companies with 
the municipal authorities. It was held that except to the ex- 
tent that the company has, by its own voluntary act and con- 
tract, brought the city into the regulative plan by bargaining 
with it on the subject of fares, the Public Service Commission 
has been vested with power to increase or lower rates as the 
facts may warrant and the necessity demand; but that as to 
rates limited by the provisions of franchise contracts, the 
commission may not put the company in position to exceed 
the franchise maximum without first obtaining the city’s con- 
sent. 

At least as to franchises granted in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of Article III, Section 18, of the New York State Con- 
stitution (i.c., as to street railroad franchises), the Court of 
Appeals made this notable statement of municipal rights and 
powers: 

hae Our constitution, by requiring the consent of the local 
authorities, recognizes that our municipalities are pro tanto inde- 
pendent of legislative control, exercising some fragment of power, 
otherwise legislative in character, which has been thus irrevocably 
transferred by the fundamental law from the legislature to the 
locality. The grant by the municipality of authority to use the 
streets is not a mere privilege or gratuity. Once accepted, it be- 


comes a contract which neither the state nor its agencies can impair. 
(People v. O’Brien, 111 N. Y. 1).” 


‘tical purpose, and what would be the consequences, 
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The soundness of this rule, as a matter of policy, and its 
practical consequences. It will be noted that the New York 
courts have not ruled that a rate limited by a franchise con- 
tract cannot be increased when changed conditions and _ in- 
creased costs of operation make an advance in fare advisable. 
The decision is only that the fare condition in the contract 
cannot be changed unless both parties consent. If the com- 
pany wishes to change the contract, it must first ask for modi- 
fication, at the hands of the franchise-granting authority. 

The practical bearings of the matter were strikingly pointed 
out in an opinion adopted by the Public Service Commission 
for the first district on June 6, 1918 (Re Application of Third 
Avenue Railroad Company, et al.) ? 


That many or all of these petitioning companies, and the “system” 
which they make up, need additional revenue or diminished ex- 
penditure, during the abnormal period of high operating costs, we 
have no disposition to deny. It is a duty resting upon the proper 
public authorities, of which one instrumentality is this commission, 
to secure to these companies an adequate rate for the service rend- 
ered—a rate which, if the volume of traffic be adequate, will yield 
a sum sufficient to maintain the service, preserve the property from 
deterioration, and reward the investors with a fair return upon 
their outlay. But it may be pointed out that the difficulties of these 
companies are largely of their own creation. We do not refer 
now to the era of pyramid financing, gross overcapitalization, waste- 
ful expenditures, and the payment of dividends at the expense of 
the upkeep of the property. All of those incidents of earlier man- 
agement are still having their effects, although such offenses against 
safe investment and good service have now been ended by the 
enactment of the public service commission law. 


The difficulties of these companies as to franchise terms are of 
their own seeking. It is a matter of public recollection and record 
that the franchises were not forced upon reluctant and unwilling 
companies by rapacious municipalities which overpowered their 
capacity for resistance. The companies, at the instance of their 
boards of directors and high officials, sought these and similar fran- 
chises, fare-limitations, and all; they plotted for them, schemed for 
them, dickered for them, gave concessions and gained advantages, 
got something which they thought they wanted, something which 
they could capitalize and overcapitalize, long-term rights to use 
and occupy pivotal streets and avenues of the world’s richest city. 
They gained favorable terms and for the sake of them accepted 
some terms which have now proved unfavorable, at least temporarily. 
But by the same legal concept (People v. O’Brien, 111 N. Y. 1) 
which has long denied the right of the municipality to impair or 
modify that franchise without the consent of the company, the com- 
pany now finds itself unable to obtain a modification of a. vital 
franchise term without the municipality’s consent. The rule thus 
fairly works both ways, and the company has no right to expect 
that a commission created for the purpose of determining the reason- 
ableness of rates should serve to relieve the company from tempo- 
rarily “unprofitable terms” to which it perhaps “ill-advisedly 
agreed” in order to obtain street rights which it deemed of price- 
less value. The commission may well determine, under proper 
circumstances, what a company’s rate or fare ought to be, but for 
release from’ a contract term, the company can hardly complain if 
it is required to repair to the municipality with which it made the 
contract. It was the company’s solemn contract, not the commission, 
which gave the municipality an essential part in the mechanism 
and procedure for any readjustment of the company’s rates. 


By these companies’ own choice, the local municipality has both 
a power and a responsibility, and no resort to a fragmentary plan 
of charging for transfers should avail to enable these companies 
now to avoid dealing with the municipality as to the terms and 
conditions on which a modification as to fares will be permitted. 
The city may be unqualified]v willine that an increased fare on all 
surface and rapid transit lines shall be temporarily charged; it 
may be willing to consent to such an increase in return for terms and 
concessions of present or future public advantage; or it may not 
be willing to release the companies from their contract obligation 
at all. The matter of terms rests with the municipality, because 
the companies wanted the franchises so much that they bargained 
on the subject of fares and agreed to be ever bound hy a five-cent 
limitation, at the city’s option. When the franchise limitations no 
longer stand in the way, the companies may come to the commission 
for the fixation of a reasonable and adequate rate, nothwithstanding 
statutory barriers. 


A War Measure? 


Wuart is the legal and social significance, what is the prac- 
of the 


suggestion that purely intra-state and intra-city fares may be 
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increased by federal action, either through the National War 
Labor Board or some other agency to which the President 
might “delegate” such power? 

Within the month of July, the National War Labor Board 
will announce its decision as to the wage increases which it be- 
lieves should be granted, to avert strikes and vouchsafe endu- 
rable living conditions among street-railroad employes, in a 
score of the largest cities of the nation. Representatives of 
the companies and the officers and attorneys for the national 
labor organizations have joined in advising the board that the 
increased wages are necessary as well as just, and that in most 
instances advances in fares should precede the advance in wage 
scale. The same concert of action has urged upon the Labor 
Board the necessity of devising some means whereby federal 
action can cut the Gordian knot at one stroke and put in- 
creased fares generally in force, without right or power on the 
part of the state or municipal authorities to challenge, delay 
or prevent. Ex-President Taft and Mr. Walsh, joint chair- 
men of the board, and their associates are asked to share the 
belief of the companies and their organized employes that some 
way should be found of “by-passing” the propensity of state 
authorities for investigating increases and exacting terms! 


The Underlying Motive 


‘THROUGH all of the proceedings of the National War Labor 
Board thus far in this matter, the voice of the great public 
has been strangely silent and unrepresented. ‘The novelty of 
the mechanisms set up for dealing with war-time problems and 
the difidence which men feel about questioning anything urged 
as “necessary for winning the war,” have perhaps combined 
to leave unrepresented before this tribunal the interests and 
the views of the rank and file of those who must pay in- 
creased fares out of household budgets already cramped and 
curtailed. I do not for an instant suggest here that the pub- 
lic interests would require that increases in wages and in fares 
be not recommended by the War Labor Board; I only call 
attention to the specially interested atmosphere, out of which 
has come the clamor for federal action. : 

The suggestion that trolley and intra-urban fares be in- 
creased, for the period of the war, by action of the War Labor 
Board or the President, has several aspects but one underlying 
motive. It is sought to make the fare increases (1) general; 
(2) uniform; (3) immediate; (4) for whatever period con- 
ditions warrant; (5) directly conditioned upon wage advances. 
But the underlying motive is to accomplish the increases in 
such a way as will evade and avoid the uncomfortable neces- 
sity of complying with franchise contracts, the scrutiny of 
public-service commissions and municipal authorities, the in- 
disposition of the public contracting authorities to give up 
something for nothing, the inclination of governmental instru- 
mentalities to feel that the time may be opportune for re- 
adjusting franchise terms in such a way as to eliminate the 
“pill-boxes” and “machine-gun nests” which are the bulwarks 
of the entrenched line of embattled privilege, and thus clear 
the way for better serving eventual public interests. 

Have no illusions about it; the clamor of the companies for 
federal action increasing their fares is a clamor to escape a 
day of reckoning and readjustment. The big advances in 
railroad rates through federal action have whetted appetites. 
The street-railway companies seek a way of getting the same 
thing without being embarrassed by state suggestions for pub- 
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lic protection. They know that federal action would sweep — 
franchises, contracts, commission orders, state laws, and de- — 
cisions of state courts into the discard, for at least the period — 
of the war. Can you blame them for trying to get away © 
with it? : 
What use ought municipalities and other public authorities : 
to make now of the power placed in their hands by a condi- 
tion of rising costs and the companies’ need for exceeding the 
rates fixed by franchises? I believe there is a great opportu- ; 
nity for a firm, just, broad-minded, far-visioned assertion of | 


the public right and interest. [he thing the public needs 
and wants most is good, adequate, satisfactory service. The 
public cannot afford to force the deterioration and breaking- 
down of public-utility properties, until service goes to pieces, 
operation becomes unsafe, and the public needs are miserably 
met. ‘The public utilities are entitled to have a living income; 
the public interest demands that no less than the interests of 
the utilities or the investors, unless public-utility service is to 
go to pieces. 

The municipalities ought not, in my judgment, to bar nec- 
essary increases in rates merely because they can bar them. A 
niggardly or narrow policy with the utilities is now most un- 
wise. Increases really needed to wipe out operating deficits, 
meet increased costs of labor and supplies, pay legitimate fixed 
charges, and preserve a fair quantum of corporate income dur- 
ing the war, should be promptly granted, on an emergency 
basis, for the period of the war. 

The only question is one of terms. When the companies 
agreed to be and remain bound by a five-cent fare limitation, 
they gained something of value for it, something which the 
public gave them in return for such a covenant.. If now the 
companies wish to be relieved from their agreement as to fares, | 
ought not each municipality to impose just, fair, reasonable — 
terms, as conditions of such a modification of the con- | 
tract? 


Bee Vit tee eae 
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Our Money’s Worth j 


IT appears to me that the turn of events has placed a whole- — 
some and salutary power in the hands of municipalities—not © 
a power obstinately and short-sightedly to block the rate in-— 
creases necessary to a continuance of decent service, but a 
power-to procure just and desirable changes in franchise terms, — 
for future public protection. The time has come when broader 
aspects of the problem of intra-city transportation should be — 
faced in a courageous and statesmanlike way. Lines and por- 
tions of lines which are no longer necessary or desirable should 
be abandoned, and not continued as drains upon the resources 
of the systems. In many instances, rail lines on the surface 
are obsolete, and should give way to improved or more eco- 
nomical facilities. ‘‘Water’ should come out of stock; the 
power of “extortion” possessed by the holders of ‘“‘pioneer 
franchises,” covering essential links of the present-day system, 
should be broken. 

The pendulum has swung; the fates have favored the public 
interest, if only the power is sanely and even-handedly used. 
Old franchises, granted in reckless disregard of public rights, 
as to duration, terms, and the like, may now be put upon a 
fair, modern social basis. The companies which ask public 
authorities to modify the fare provisions of franchise contracts 
will doubtless recognize the propriety of municipal insistence 
upon other charges in the public interest. 


The Birthday of 
French Liberty 


66 MERICA greets France 
on this day of stirring 
memories with a heart full 

of warm friendship and of devo- 

tion to the great cause in which 
the two peoples are now so hap- 
pily united. July 14, like our own 

July 4, has taken on a new signi- 

ficance, not only for France but 

forethenwOrl dampens 


“The sea seems very narrow to- 
day, France is so near a neighbor 
to our hearts. “The war is being 
fought to save ourselves from in- 
tolerable things, but it is also be- 
ing fought to save mankind. 


“We extend our hands to each 
other, to the great peoples with 
whom we are associated and to the 
peoples everywhere who love right 
and prize justice as a thing be- 
yond price, and. consecrate our- 
selves once more to the noble en- 
terprise of peace and justice, realiz- 
ing the great conceptions that 
have lifted France and America 
high among the free peoples of the 
WO Geen waeee nt 


Wooprow WILson. 


LE JOUR DES BASTILLES 


Sketches of the New 
York Celebration by 
Joseph Stella 


SINGING THE MARSEILLAISE 
IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


Sg 
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Who Is Incompetent? 


A New Phase in the Offensive Against the Health Administration 
of New York City? 


By Ira S. Wile, M.D. 


S a whole, the charges brought against Lucius P. 
Brown, director of the Bureau of Food and Drugs 
in New York, formulated after his suspension, 
raise an exceedingly important question, of signifi- 

cance to every officeholder whose tenure has been fixed by civil 
service regulations. While the charge is for neglect of duty, 
inefficiency and incompetency, the specifications are for the 
most part so broad and indefinite as to involve a criticism of 
all duties performed by the director of the Bureau of Food 
and Drugs from the day of his appointment until the day of 
his suspension. 

With the exception of a definite charge for unwarranted 
absence, a charge of advocating a bill proposed: to amend the 
agriculture law, and the failure to attend in person every 
meeting of the Board of Promotions and Discipline of the 
Department of Health, the specifications of inefficiency and 
incompetency are founded upon a difference of judgment as 
to how earlier duties should have been performed. The ques- 
tion may be properly raised: Is it just and proper for the 
head of a department to bring charges against the director of 
a bureau for the past performance of services in a manner 
satisfactory to his previous superior officers? Can one admin- 
istration cause the removal of directors, holding positions by 
virtue of civil service competition, because of its judgment 
that the duties as performed during the previous administra- 
tion were not such as to conform with the ideas and principles 
of the new administration? ‘To express it concretely, is it 
right and just that Director Brown, who served to the satis- 
faction of his superior disciplinary officers, Commissioners 
Goldwater and Emerson, be dismissed because a new Board 
of Health believes that the administration of the affairs of the 
Bureau of Food and Drugs was not in consonance with the 
methods which he would have approved of had he been the 
then commissioner? If Director Brown conducted the affairs 
of his office in such a manner as to satisfy previous health 
commissioners and if his acts were borne out with their ap- 
proval, is he to be penalized because of a difference of opinion 
between health officers? “This question, if answered affirma- 
tively, would lead to the inevitable conclusion that “an admin- 
istrative subordinate, compliant with the policies and deferring 
to the judgment of the superior to whom alone he is account- 
able in such matters, is amenable to dismissal from office by any 
new superior whose judgment and policy differ from that of 
his predecessor.” It is obvious that such a position is unfair 
and unjust and would introduce serious uncertainties in the 
performance of public duties and the transaction of public 
business. 

As a single illustration, it is worth while noting that among 
the specifications is one charging the unwartantable delegation 
of authority to the assistant director of the bureau and to the 
chiefs of the several divisions thereof. Patently, responsibil- 


1See also The Reorganization of a Health Department, p. 455, 
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ity for results is chargeable to the director of a bureau, and 
his judgment as to the delegation of authority is not to be re- 
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garded as the basis of neglect or incompetency, provided that i 


no law is violated and the purpose of his bureau is accom- 
plished. Differences of opinion regarding details of adminis- 
tration will always exist, but it is far from established that 
when administrative details are approved by superior officers 
they can be made the basis of charges of neglect or incom- 
petency. 

The answer of Director Brown is a conclusive rebuttal of 
the charges with alleged specifications. 
proof adduced from records and documents would appear to 
an outsider to be a most excellent and convincing refutation 


of the charges. ‘The fact that the Board of Health which 


The nature of the © 


received the answer did not have before it any evidence sup- 
porting the charges beyond their mere statement, the fact that — 


no witnesses were called, the fact that no sworn testimony 
was introduced, requires that judgment by the public be passed 
upon the formal charges and answer as presented. by Commis- 
sioner Copeland and answered by Director Brown. 

It is apparent that the protective advantages of the civil- 
service law are again jeopardized. 


cross-examination of sworn witnesses, if the accusing adminis- 
trative officer is not required to substantiate his charges, there 
is no certainty for a civil-service officeholder. ‘This is a real 


problem the seriousness of which has not been realized by the — 


general public. 


The selection of a few minor items in an administration 
covering three years does not suffice for an estimation of the 
competency or efficiency of a public official. A general survey 
of the accomplishments of the Bureau of Food and Drugs 
under the directorship of Lucius P. Brown is a credit to the 
city and is indicative of the fact that he has made his bureau 
one of the foremost in the United States. Notable among 
the accomplishments of his administration are the systematic 
inspection of foods at every point, from their entrance to the 
city until they reach the consumer, the inspection of food fac- 
tories, the investigation of food dehydration and salvage, the 
examination of food handlers so as to insure freedom from 
contagious diseases, the licensing of hotels and restaurants, the 
organization and development of a division of drug inspection, 
the prosecution of manufacturers and dealers of fake patent 
medicines, the investigation of the purity of crude drugs sold 
in, and imported into, the city. The control of the milk sup- 
ply has been established on the plan suggested by the National 
Commission on Milk Standards, and cooperation with various 
branches of the United States Department of Agriculture has 
been close and has warranted the highest expressions of ap- 
proval from national officials. 


In short, a careful study of . 


If a subordinate officer © 
may be brought up on charges relating to acts performed with — 
the approval of previous superior officers, and is then deprived — 
of an opportunity to a fair trial involving the production and 
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the accomplishments of the Food and Drug Bureau in their 
largest relations to the public health and welfare redound to 
the advantage of the city of New York and the Department 
of Health, and reflect understanding, capability, conscientious 
service and high ideals on the part of the director responsible 
for its accomplishments. 

All things considered, the most significant factor in the pres- 
ent problem involving the director of the Bureau of Food and 
Drugs is the status of a civil-service officeholder. ‘The pub- 
lic demands integrity and honor, fairness to subordinates. and 
justice to employes from those who hold high positions in the 
city administration. Is New York city to hold the heads of 
departments who are personal appointees of the mayor to the 
same standards of fairness that it demands of civil-service 
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appointees? Is the protection of civil-service regulation and 
appointment to be weakened through the introduction of a 
new policy for the dismissal of efficient public servants whose 
greatest crime may have been that they obeyed the orders, 
rules, and regulations of their superior officers of another 
administration? 

The present commissioner of health, Dr. Royal S. Cope- 
land, has the answer in his hands, and it is to be hoped that 
his own sense of fair play and courteous treatment will not 
be found lacking in passing judgment. He is placed in an un- 
fortunate position by a legal opinion, but as a result has a 
remarkable opportunity to demonstrate his convictions as to 
the importance of safeguarding civil-service employes in the 
Department of Health. 


An American Health. Exhibit in France’ 
By Mary Ross 


66 OVING pictures in the square at eight o’clock, 
weather permitting,” the Lyons newspapers an- 
nounced two weeks after the American Red 
Cross had started its.child-welfare exhibit in 

that prosperous industrial city of France. Eight o’clock found 

a crowd gathered in front of the screen, though the operator 

looked dubiously at the clouds—and an hour. later anyone 

passing the Place Bellecour could see an audience of umbrellas 

sheltering five hundred determined spectators who defied a 

driving cold rain to stand there until the last yard of the film 

was rolled off and they had seen every antic of the French 
baby bathed and dressed under the skillful supervision of an 

American nurse, and had learned every one of the dozens of 

places about their houses and ice-boxes where the unsuspected 

tuberculosis bacillus might lurk. 

During that afternoon a line of families, fathers in uniform, 
mothers, aunts, grandmothers and children, four abreast, had 
extended for almost the length of a city block, waiting to enter 
the huge pavilion—erected for the automobile exhibit of the 
Lyons industrial fair and now lent by the city for the Red 
Cross. During the first nine days, the turnstile registered an 
attendance of 72,000—and one of the American social work- 
ers who was demonstrating menus for babies of assorted ages 
pointed out proudly that Philadelphia, with a population three 

times as large as that of Lyons, had had only 67,000 admis- 
sions in the first nine days of its baby show. ‘The eagerness 
of the people of Lyons to see what the Americans had to say 
is as encouraging as their determination to learn the lessons 
which the exhibits are trying to teach. 

Inside the pavilion, a frieze of babies sport playfully about 
the top of the wall, illustrating excellent maxims of hygienic 
advice, Below are booths and in the center a model kin- 
dergarten, a playground with games and toys, and a glass 
house, about which a crowd gathers six deep, three times each 
day, to watch the bathing and dressing of a volunteer baby. 
The greatest tribute than can be paid to the skill of the offici- 
ating nurse is the stream of offers from interested mothers to 
lend their babies for the next day’s demonstration. 

In a far corner of the room, a gigantic toothbrush, taller 


_ 7?The city of Lyons, under its energetic mayor, Senator Herriot, has been 
among the foremost French exhibitors at the San Francisco and other large 
American expositions. It provided, a few years ago, in its own municipal ex- 
position a meeting-ground of reformers from every part of the world. The 
Story here told, therefore, has the additional interest of describing an example 
of international. reciprocity in education through exhibits—Eprror. 


than the tallest child, proclaims the dentist’s chair. Each 
morning of the exhibit is devoted to school children, who come 
in groups with their teachers. No sooner has the group 
reached the corner than the foremost child is whisked into the 
chair and becomes the hero of the occasion, while the strange 
American starts to work with a series of little brushes. When 
it comes time to repeat the experiment for the benefit of those 
who could not see the first time, the claimants for the honor 
of sitting in the chair are so many that a decision is a matter 
of diplomacy. 

Before the next booth, a dazed row of spectators stands, 
fascinated, watching the glass bulb in which an electric light 
flashes every half minute—to show that in the part of the 
world where statistics are available one person dies from tuber- 
culosis every half minute. About the walls are posters and 
panels prepared by the Rockefeller Commission for the Preven- 


In. the dentist's chair at the American Red Cross Child 
Welfare Exhibit in Lyons 


Children in the plaground outside the American Red 
Cross Welfare Exhibit at Lyons 


tion of Tuberculosis in France, illustrating the most impor- 
tant facts about prevention and care of tuberculosis. Adjoin- 
ing is a remarkable exhibit prepared by French scientists, 
showing tuberculosis in cattle. . 

Few Parisian gowns have attracted more interested atten- 
tion than the little layettes—one of the clothes worn by a 
French baby, the other of the simpler garments worn by very 
young Americans—shown under glass. Around the corner an 
American nurse shows off the good points of a homemade ice- 
box, and demonstrates to interested mothers and fathers how 
milk can be pasteurized and prepared according to graded 
formule; and on the next table sample meals suitable for chil- 
dren of a year, or two, three, four or five years are neatly dis- 
played under glass covers. 

‘The very concreteness of those meals seems to make them 
especially forceful. Mothers pore over them with culinary 
interest, but what is more astonishing is the line of fathers, 
some of them workingmen, others officers in gold-braided 
French uniforms, who stop, notebook in hand, to jot down the 
menus and come to ask the worker in charge for explanatory 
leaflets. France is the meeting-place of soldiers of many coun- 
tries; brown territorial troops from northern Africa, British 
men in khaki and others drift in to the pavilion to see its 
sights and not infrequently to carry off literature to mail home. 
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One whole side of the exhibition is devoted to Lyons’ own — 
organizations for child welfare—and every effort is made to — 
interest mothers in the persons and institutions on whom the 
continued carrying out of the principles of the exhibits must — 
depend. A class has been opened for French women, with 
lectures by French and American specialists and practical — 
training in Red Cross dispensaries and hospitals, to equip its — 
members to act as home medical visitors for these organiza- — 
tions. In the square in front of the building is an open space, — 
with swings and other appurtenances of an American play-— 
ground, where games, a few weeks ago unknown, are already — 
popular. 

The alliance of France and America in war has given an ~ 
opportunity for an alliance in forward-looking movements 
such as probably has never existed before in either country. 
The Americans came with the prestige of outsiders but with 
the confidence which is given only to friends. “We French- 
men never visit our own country until we are called upon to 
do its honors to strangers,” said Mayor Herriot of Lyons at 
the close of the meeting which opened the exposition. “Then 
we discover unsuspected charms. For my part, I thank the 
Americans for giving an opportunity in this ceremony for the 
assembling of representatives of the various social forces of our 
country. I thank them for giving the mayor of this city the © 
pleasant and rare chance to greet all you who bear name, ~ 
office and authority.” Upon the platform beside the mayor 
and representatives of the Red Cross sat the Cardinal Arch- | 
bishop of Lyons, the vicar-general, the prefect of the depart- 
ment of the Rhone, the military governor of Lyons, the presi- 
dent of the general council of the Rhone, the chief rabbi, the | 
president of the Tribunal of Commerce of Lyons, two French | 
senators, the consuls of Belgium, Italy, Russia, Greece, Japan. | 
and the United States, the director of the International Insti- 
tute of Bibliography of Brussels, and noted French scientists. | 
The interest which has been aroused in all classes of official- 
dom, as well as in the thousands of mothers and fathers and | 
children who have flocked to the exposition, cannot but help to | 
give strong support to the Lyons organizations on whom must 
fall the burden of carrying out the ideas which the exhibits. | 
have made current; moreover, the Americans’ experience of | 
working under the favorable conditions of prophets out of | 
their own country must in turn react on the success in which 
similar educational experiments can be carried out in America. | 


ENEMY SOCIALISTS AND 
ALLIED WAR AIMS 

HE memorandum on war aims 

adopted by the inter-allied confer- 
ence in London [see the Survey for 
April 6] contained a paragraph de- 
manding two preliminaries to the hold- 
ing of an international conference at 
which enemy representatives would be 
present: first, that all organizations rep- 
resented should subscribe to certain fun- 
damental principles of a just peace which 
were stated, and second, 


that they are working with all their powers 
to obtain from their governments the neces- 
sary guarantees to apply those principles 
honestly and unreservedly to all questions 
to be dealt with at any official peace con- 
ference. 


Arthur Henderson, at a meeting of the 
British Labour Party in Northampton, 
last week, reported that so far five re- 
plies to this statement had been received 
by the Stockholm conference from social- 
ist bodies in enemy countries. The first 
reply, he said, came from Bulgaria, 
where the Socialist Party had accepted 
practically all the general points of the 
memorandum with some unimportant 
reservations concerning the future of 
Macedonia. The Hungarian workers 
submitted a statement of policy “much 
on the lines of our memorandum.” ‘The 
Austrian Socialists accepted the prin- 
ciples of the inter-allied memorandum as 
a basis for discussion, more particularly 
endorsing the project of a federal system 
for Austria-Hungary and for a similar 
system for the Balkan states laid down 
in that document. 

They declared that they had always 
repudiated the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty 
and they agreed that Alsace-Lorraine 
and Italian, Polish and colonial ques- 
tions must be solved in accordance with 
the desires of the peoples concerned. 

The German minority Socialists sub- 
mitted a statement on the lines of the 
inter-allied memorandum. 


The fifth, and the most significant reply 
came from the German majority Socialists, 
who endeavored to send it by Troelstra, the 
Dutch labor leader, but the action of the 
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Allies in refusing passports to Troelstra pre- 
vented the written document from reaching 
us. Nevertheless, we received a summary 


which shows that the German majority 
Socialists declared their willingness to take 
part in an international conversation on the 
basis of the proposals made by the neutral 
Socialists. 

It seems clear that the German majority 
Socialists accept virtually all the principles 
of the inter-allied memorandum. They are 
quite ready to discuss even the question of 
the responsibility for the war, although they 
think that no good purpose would be served 
thereby. 


Together, these five replies are in the 
direction of satisfying the demand of 
inter-allied labor for a declaration of 
principles similar to its own as a pre- 
liminary of an inter-belligerent labor 
conference. ‘here remains, however, 
the question of proof that the organiza- 
tions mentioned are “‘working with all 
their power’ to get these principles 
adopted in their respective countries. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF A 
“CHRISTIAN STOCKHOLM” 


HE Boston group of the Fellow- 

ship of Reconciliation has sent out a 
leaflet under the title Is This the Cru- 
cial Hour? attacking the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica for shelving an invitation received 
in March to take part in an international 
ecumenical conference of Christian 
churches at Upsala or Christiania, An 
article under the same caption and on 
the same subject is printed in the July 
issue of the World Tomorrow, the na- 
tional organ of the Fellowship. Accord- 
ing to the leaflet, 


the idea of holding an International Chris- 
tian Conference, a “Christian Stockholm,” 
was first broached a year or more ago by 
leading Scandinavian Christians. It was 
favorably received in certain influential 
circles of England, such men as Henry T, 
Hodgkin of the Friends and Dean Wm. 
Ralph Inge of the Established Church go- 
ing on a committee to further the matter. 
It is understood that in this country the 
federal council put the matter on the shelf. 


The federal council announced on 
April 1 that it had received such an in- 
vitation and that at a special meeting of 


the administrative committee it was 
agreed that it was not advisable to take 
definite action on the matter at this 
time. ‘This decision, the Rev. Albert G. 
Lawson, chairman of that committee, 
told a representative of the SURVEY, was 
not final; but the matter has been dis- 
cussed at many meetings, and the general 
secretary of the council, Rev. Dr. Charles 
S. Macfarland, who is now in France, 
has been instructed to secure additional 
information concerning the proposed con- 
ference upon which the council could act. 


He said: 


If we have seemed to move slowly, it 
has been because we had to consider care- 
fully the timeliness of such a conference as 
the one called, the attitude of our own gov- 
ernment and our loyalty to the government, 
and not less the reaction of our thirty con- 
stituents upon such a proposal. 


Officers of the council, who had not 
seen the leaflet until it was shown them 
by the Survey, especially object to the 
statement that they have refused ‘“‘to 
meet with Christian nations at war with 
us and to kneel with them before our 
common Lord.” ‘The invitation, they 
say, was by no means so simple—though 
the purpose of the conference may have 
been modified since. he proposed con- 
ference was not merely for prayer, but 
for discussion, and the program outlined 
in the invitation, as shown by the Fel- 
lowship’s own use of the phrase “a 
Christian Stockholm,” might have led to 
considerations of international politics 
from a Christian point of view in the 
same way as the proposed labor confer- 
ence at Stockholm was intended to con- 
sider such politics from a labor point of 
view. 


OVER THE TOP ALL ALONG 
THE LINE 


F nearly all the space in these columns 

is given this week to industrial topics, 
this is not a matter of accident or of 
whim. ‘The industrial organs of the fed- 
eral government, after long preparations 
more or less camouflaged for the layman 
by bits of functional reorganization dis- 
guising rather than showing actual 
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movement, have suddenly leaped over 
the parapet and are attacking all along 
the front the enemy battalions of ex- 
cessive labor turnover, slacking, mal- 
distribution of labor, industrial insanita- 
tion, underpayment and discontent, 

To put the biggest item of news first, 
the National War Labor Board, in its 
decisions on two labor controversies on 
July 12, indicated that it was about to 
pass generally on the questions of a basic 
working day and a basic living wage for 
unskilled workers engaged in war indus- 
tries. Standardization of wages to the 
extent of exacting the payment of the 
same minimum wage from all employers 
of the same grade of labor will, it is be- 
lieved, stabilize labor supplies more than 
any other single measure and stop the 
movement of men from job to job which, 
in some cases, has led to a turnover of 
almost 100 per cent a week. 

The policy of the board was an- 
nounced in the award rendered in settle- 
ment of a dispute at Waynesboro, Pa., 
where machinists and other workers 
went on strike in eight plants. These 
plants had been operating ten hours a 
day without paying overtime. The board 
decided, first, that overtime pay must 
be given after eight hours; second, that 
common laborers must not be paid less 
than at the rate of 40 cents an hour, a 
wage fixed as representing the smallest 
sum at which it is possible for a laborer 
to support a family in health and reason- 
able comfort. A parallel decision, as re- 
gards the basic eight-hour day, was ren- 
dered by the board in settling a dispute 
between the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Company, of East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Buffalo, N. Y., and 
its employes. 

An application, in Waynesboro, by 
some of: the employes that piece work 
and premium payments be supplanted by 
a straight time wage was denied by the 
board; but the wage awards rendered for 
a large variety of trades and grades are 
for hourly rates. 

‘To act as umpires in cases which can- 
not be settled by agreement of the mem- 
bers of the War Labor Board, the Presi- 
dent this week appointed the following 
umpires: 


Henry Ford, of Detroit; Matthew Hale, 
of Boston; James Harry Covington, of Wash- 
ington, formerly chief justice of the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court; Charles Cald- 
well McCord, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; V. Everit Macy, of New Yook; 
Judge Julian W. Mack, of Chicago; Henry 
Suzzallo, president of the University of 
Washington; former Governor John Lind, 
of Minnesota; William R. Willcox, of New 
York city, former chairman of the Repub- 
lican national committee, and Walter Clark, 
Raleigh, N. C., chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina. 


Both the War Labor Policies Board 
and the Department of Labor have taken 
new steps to make industry safe for the 
woman worker; the former by issuing a 
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statement outlining in some detail the 
conditions under which women should 
and should not be employed and the lat- 
ter by establishing the Women’s Di- 
vision so long demanded by national bod- 
ies representing the interests of women 
workers and lately authorized by Con- 
egress, 

Mary Van Kleeck, hitherto chief of 
the Women’s Division in the Ordnance 
Bureau of the War Department, and 
formerly secretary of the Committee on 
Women’s Work of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, has been appointed chief of 
the new division and will represent it as 
a member of the War Labor Policies 
Board. Associated with her will be 
Mary Anderson, the trade-union leader. 
‘The division, which has received an ap- 
propriation of only $40,000, will be un- 
able for the present to carry on detailed 
administrative functions or research 
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work of its own, but has been offered 
the active cooperation of the investiga- 
tors already employed by the United 
States Department of Labor, of state 
departments of labor, and of the com- 
munity councils established throughout 
the country by the Council of National 
Defense. 

The main points laid down by the 
War Labor Policies Board concerning 
the employment of women are: 


First: Women should further replace men 
in the occupations and businesses |enumer- 
ated] in which both men and women are now 
employed, care being taken by all employers 
to observe the standards as to hours, night 
work, wages, and conditions of labor already 
provided by the government and the stand- 
ards set by the War Labor Board. 


Second: Women should not be employed to 
replace men in the following occupations or 
places of employment: 


1, Employment of women of all ages pro- 
hibited in bar rooms and saloons, in pool 
rooms, in or about mines, smelters and quar- 
ries, on furnace work in glass works, in 
making cores in foundries in same room in 
which oven is in operation, in processes in- 
volving the use of any industrial poisons to 
which there is proof that women are espe- 
cially susceptible; 
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2. Employment of girls under twenty-one 
years of age prohibited in the public messen- 


ger service, in street car, elevated and sub-— 
way transportation service, as elevator op- 
erators, as bellboys in hotels and clubs, in 


breweries and bottling establishments, in all 
employments involving constant standing. 


Third: Women should be employed in the 


public messenger service, as conductors and 


guards in street cars, elevated and subway — 
transportation service only if regulations as _ 
to hours of labor and night work—such as — 


embodied partially in the Wisconsin Mes- 
senger Girl law of May 7—have been estab- 


lished and proper provision has been made — 


for insuring their observance. 


Mothers of young children should be em- — 


ployed only as a last resource after all other 

sources of labor have been exhausted. 
Fourth: Older men should be more gen- 

erally employed. Work unsuitable 


for women, especially at night, can be per- — 


formed by them. 


The government standards as to labor 
conditions alluded to are those embodied 
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in General Crozier’s labor order No. 13, — 


which embody a compulsory rest period 
after any working shift of four and a 


half hours; at least thirty minutes’ al- — 


lowance for a meal; prohibition of night- 
work, of eating meals in workrooms, of 
home work and of lifting loads exceed- 
ing twenty-five pounds; provision of 
seats; the Saturday half-holiday and, 
when possible, strict adherence to an 
eight-hour day. 


“GO TO THE ANT, THOU 
SLUGGARD” 


HE simultaneous enactment of a 

drastic law against loafing in the 
state of New York and the issue of 
Provost Marshal-General Crowder’s so- 
called “work-or-fight’’ order has led to 
not a little confusion and the swamping 
of the employment offices in the state. 
The former, it will be remembered, was 
enacted without any great demand on 
the part of industry, partly because 
neighboring states have similar laws and 
partly as a police measure. As was 
pointed out in these columns (April 27), 
the state under this law assumes powers 
of interference with individuals which 
would have been deemed incredible five 
years ago, Like similar laws on the 
statute books of a number of other states, 
it was passed on the understanding that 
these broad powers were to be used for 
certain limited and distinct purposes. As 
Governor Whitman himself said in a 
memorandum issued in May, when he 
signed this act: 


Although there may be some question as 
to the constitutionality of both measures (the 
Robinson bill which he signed and the even 
more drastic Cowee bill passed by the As- 
sembly), yet if any advantage, however 
small, may be obtained in the prosecution of 
the war by reason of increased production 
some measure of this kind should be enacted, 


He added that if such a law were 
not written, many undesirable persons 
would continue to come into the state to 
escape the operation of the anti-loafing 
law in New Jersey. The provision of 
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the constitution which it is thought the 
Robinson law may contravene is the thir- 
teenth amendment, which provides: 


Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the United States or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 


The law provides that every able- 
bodied male person between the ages of 
eighteen and fifty years shall be habit- 
ually and regularly engaged in some law- 
ful, useful and recognized business, pro- 
fession, occupation, trade or employment 
for at least thirty-six hours per week or, 
failing to find such employment, shall 
register with the State Industrial Com- 
mission and accept such employment as 
the commission may assign to him within 
thirty days of unemployment. 

In the public mind, it seems, this law 
has widely been confused with the fed- 
eral “work-or-fight” order, an amend- 
ment to the selective-service regulations 
of the provost marshal-general. ‘This 
order was issued for two purposes, that 
of protecting men in the deferred classes 
of the draft from deterioration under 
the influence of enervating or demoral- 
izing occupations, and to meet the grow- 
ing demand for legislation against 
“slackers.” It was issued with the com- 
plete consent of the Department of La- 
bor. The regulation provides, briefly, 


that after July 1 any registrant who is found 
by a local board to be a habitual idler, or 
not engaged in some useful occupation, shall] 
be summoned before the board, given a 
chance to explain, and, in the absence of a 
satisfactory explanation, shall be inducted 
into the military service of the United States, 


From subsequent announcements it 
appears that in every case, the registrant 
found not to be in an occupation recog- 
nized as useful is to be given the option 
of securing such employment or enter- 
ing the military service. In other 
words, while every man in the deferred 
classes of the draft is expected to enter 
a productive vocation, without delay, 
he cannot be transferred immediately 
into class 1 and drafted into the service 
unless he refuses to accept such useful 
work as the Federal Employment Ser- 
vice, cooperating in the administration 
of this regulation, may be able to find 
for him. 

The provost marshal-general not only 
has allowed over a month since the 
order was first issued, but the boards 
are enjoined to ‘postpone or withhold 
action for a reasonable time” where the 
registrant is seeking suitable productive 
employment in good faith. This is an 
important point, since many of those 
who in the last two weeks have besieged 
the employment bureaus demanding in- 
stant transfer from their present occu- 
pation to one recognized as productive, 
have acted under the impression that if 
they did not do this they rendered them- 
selves liable to immediate induction into 
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the army. ‘Che occupations designated 
in the order as useless are: 


(a) Serving of food and drink, or either, 
in public places, including hotels and hotel 
clubs; 

(b) Passenger elevator operators and at- 
tendants, doormen, footmen and other at- 
tendants of clubs, hotels, stores, apartment 
houses, office buildings and bathhouses; 

(c) Persons, including ushers and other 
attendants engaged and occupied in connec- 
tion with games, sports and amusements, ex+ 
cept actual performers in legitimate concerts, 
operas or theatrical performances, 

(d) Persons employed in domestic serv- 
ice; 

(e) Sales clerks and other clerks employed 
in stores and other mercantile establishments. 


In addition to these, of course, are 
idlers, in which terms are included 
gamblers of all descriptions and employes 
and attendants of bucket shops and_ race- 


tracks, fortune tellers, clairvoyants, palmists 
and the like. 


The list is to be extended from time 
to time, so that lawyers, clergymen, 
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squeezers on subway platforms, editors, 
and costume-designers — among others 
not directly contributing to the prosecu- 
tion of the war—may take warning and 
prepare briefs in defence of their voca- 
tions, or else prepare for a change. On 
the other hand, the drastic nature of the 
classification just given has already been 
modified by a subsequent announcement 
from the provost marshal-general in 
which he excludes managers, clerks, 
cooks, or other employes in hotels and 
clubs who do not serve food and drink. 
What happens to a headwaiter who com- 
bines the functions of manager and food- 
server is not clear. 

Again, it has been found necessary to 
define a chauffeur as a productive worker 
even when engaged in domestic service, 
provided he does not mow the lawn or 
feed the chickens. “Non-productive” 
sales clerks includes the man behind the 
counter, but not the floorwalker if he 
has managerial functions; and a clerk is 
productively employed if it is part of his 
job to do “heavy work.” 
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Joking aside, every new explanation 
of the order further complicates the text 
and makes it extremely uncertain for 
thousands of ordinary respectable citi- 
zens, whether they are “productively” 
employed or, in the eyes of the govern- 
ment, in a class with habitual loafers. 
There are rules concerning sickness, rea- 
sonable vacation and “lack of reasonable 
opportunity for employment in any oceu- 
pation outside of those described as non- 
productive,” also concerning temporary 
absences—which, so as not to be consid- 
ered as indulgences of idleness must not 
exceed one week or be habitual or fre- 
quent—and “compelling domestic cir- 
cumstances” which would involve “dis- 
proportionate hardship” to the depend- 
ents, such as a change of occupation ne- 
cessitating removal from the locality or 
throwing of nightwork upon women. 

The natural anxiety resulting from 
this order was increased, at least in New 
York city, by the inability of a section 
of the press to keep it apart from the 
state law, thus inducing small hotel- 
keepers to believe themselves threatened 
with police raids unless they instantly 
dismissed the “idlers’” on their staff— 
often the most useful men—and throw- 
ing printing offices into confusion, as the 
errand boy declared he had without de- 
lay to find himself a job in a shipyard 
or munitions factory if he was not to 
be apprehended. 


“HIS CALAMITY SHALL COME 
SUDDENLY” 


HIE door of the new central office 

in New York city of the Federal 
Employment Service was burst from its 
hinges on July | when a storm suddenly 
broke out and a queue of men, extend- 
ing half the length of the block and a 
good piece around the corner all at once 
tried to avail themselves of the invita- 
tion to come in out of the wet. Over 
six thousand were registered on that day 
and, when the newspapers had featured 
the event next morning with sensational 
headlines, over ten thousand were repg- 
istered on ‘Tuesday at one bureau alone. 
The majority of these men, one could 
see at a glance, were very respectable 
and very nervous young men—and with- 
in the draft age. Most of them, prob- 
ably, had leave of absence or some string 
enabling them to go back to their old job 
if unsuccessful in securing a new one; 
but thousands, according to an employ- 
ment officer, had thrown up their jobs 
and in consequence were obliged to ac- 
cept any work the federal bureau was 
able to offer them. These thousands 
were not, as for instance the Sun de- 
clared, hounded out of poolrooms, sa- 
loons and other places frequented by the 
city’s parasites; they were not of the type 
“known to the police,” but men of a 
great variety of callings endeavoring to 
comply with the government’s require- 
ments by entering an occupation recog- 
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nized as “productive.” There were 
among them many clerks, salesmen and 
hotel employes, elevator boys, ticket 
agents, accountants, also high-grade ad- 
vertising managers and other semi-pro- 
fessional men. 

From the employment point of view, 
this unexpectedly sudden inrush of ap- 
plicants for work was more than wel- 
come; for it enabled the federal bureaus 
to fill many urgent demands for un- 
skilled labor. One body of men, for in- 
stance, was found work at Newport 
News, Va., to help in the construction 
of houses for shipyard workers; many 
others were hired at comparatively high 
wages for iron works and _ shipyards. 
The majority, of course, were quite un- 
used to heavy work, and at ordinary 
times, according to the superintendent of 
one of the bureaus, no employer would 
‘ engage them for such positions as in the 
present emergency they were deemed fit 
to fill. 

Entirely inconspicuous among _ this 
crowd were the few genuine “idlers,” 
driven into the search for work by the 
enforcement of the state law. To a 
certain degree, of course, the object of 
that law coincides with the federal order 
—hboth, for instance, seek to abolish the 
habitual lounger, and both try to do 
away with male domestic servants. But 
the state law goes a great deal further: 
it extends to men above draft age, is 
much less definite in its description of 
non-essential occupations and threatens 
with legal proceedings men attending 
afternoon amusements or living on their 
incomes. ‘The enforcement of this law, 
so far, has gained a good deal of public 
notice through spectacular police raids 
and somewhat boastful pronouncements 
of officials as to what they were going 
to do to slackers. ‘These, however, were 
not the employment officials, not a few 
of whom were staggered by their new 
commission as agents of Providence to 
salvage the human wastage of the great 
city. Said one of them: 


I went to the Police Commissioner and 
asked him if fe would care to employ as a 
clerk a man who for five years has been 
hanging about poolrooms. Of course he 
would not. Nor are employers of manual 
labor likely to fall over each other with 
requests for men known as idlers—most of 
them probably much below par physically 
or mentally. 

The law may have a good moral effect 
upon men without backbone who require 
wholesome fear before they will do any- 
thing; but of legal effect it can have none. 
Any man who is smart enough can evade the 
law by registering for employment and either 
being refused a job or accepting a job and 
getting himself fired for incompetence the 
first possible moment. Who is going to fol- 
low up all these cases to make sure that those 
who obtain legal evidence of having sought 
employment really stick to it? ‘ 


One of the employment officers frank- 
ly confessed that he did not know what 
to do with men of that type. A few of 
them had presented themselves. One or 
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two showed obvious signs of a disease 
rendering them unfit for companionship 
with decent youths and men. Others did 
not disguise the fact that their applica- 
tion was merely pro forma, and that they 
desired possession of some certificate sta- 
ting that they had complied with the law 
by applying for work. To prevent the 
misuse of presentation cards given to ap- 
plicants who are sent to employers, they 
are now stamped across the face: ‘‘Im- 
portant—This card no exemption value 
before draft boards or police.” 


TOWARDS A NATIONAL EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE 


HE part played by the public Fed- 

eral Employment Service through- 
out the country in connection with the 
“work-or-fight” order and its adminis- 
tration by the Selective Service local 
boards opens up a new chapter in the 
history of American public employment 
enterprise which must be touched upon 
in this connection. Contrary to a state- 
ment inadvertently made in a jotting 
[see the Survey for July 6], Congress 
has this year provided fairly liberally for 
the employment service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, by appropriating $750,- 
000 for it. ‘This sum is not nearly large 
enough to carry on a close-knit national 
employment service covering the whole 
country, similar to the British labor ex- 
change service, but it has permitted the 
establishment of new federal bureaus in 
strategic centers. 

In most states, the federal and state 
employment services have become prac- 
tically amalgamated for the duration of 
the war. In New York, for instance, 
Charles B. Barnes, director of employ- 
ment of the state Industrial Commission, 
has become director of the federal sys- 
tem and is busy opening new federal bu- 
reaus where most needed. In Illinois, 
the combination of federal and state em- 
ployment offices has led to greatly in- 
creased activity and efficiency. An entire 
building on Dearborn street, one of the 
great central thoroughfares within the 
“loop,” has been leased as headquarters 
and designated as the Temple of Labor. 

Three years prior to this combination, 
the Illinois free employment offices were 
rescued from the political spoilers who 
were trusted neither by employing capi- 
tal or labor and have since been opera- 
ting on a strict business basis. On an 
advisory committee appointed by the 
governor, Prof. Graham Taylor served 
for two years and Prof, Frederick Dei- 
bler, of Northwestern University, is now 
serving. The United States employment 
service was also reorganized last Janu- 
ary and, according to Professor Taylor, 
has already been of invaluable service to 
the government in preventing delay in 
the progress of war industries because 
of alleged labor shortage. Of the com- 
bined state and federal service, Dr. P. L. 
Prentis, district superintendent at Chi- 
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cago—who with Supt. Charles L. Boyd, 
of the state office, effectively manages 
the combined service—says: 


The department has proven the fallacy of 
the old cry of “labor shortage” which often 
arose under the uncentralized and competi- 
tive system of labor distribution by private 
agencies. 


He reports 


the establishment of numerous branch agen- 
cies in the smaller cities of the state, as well 
as in Chicago. All are operated jointly and 
serve gratuitously every employer needing 
help and every unemployed person seeking 
employment. Each of these offices will be 
in constant communication with federal and 
state employment agencies throughout the 
country and will keep itself and the public 
informed of local, state and national labor 
wants. 

Recently the employment service took over 
the hiring of all railroad labor for the west- 
ern territory, from Pittsburgh and Buffalo 
to the northern and southern boundaries of 
the nation. This was not accomplished with- 
out opposition on the part of the numerous 
agencies dealing exclusively with railroad 
labor and other persons having an interest 
in retaining the fee system of the private 
agencies. The magnitude of this undertak- 
ing may be estimated by the fact that pre- 
viously in Chicago alone private agencies di- 
rected 100,000 railroad laborers annually to 
the roads employing them. 


The new combination of federal and 
state employment services is followed 
with keen interest by students of labor 
questions throughout the country. 
Though started in a time of general 
hurry and emergency, and though bur- 
dened here and there with the adminis- 
tration or help in the administration of 
preposterous “‘anti-loafing” laws, this 
service will soon, it is hoped, prove its 
efficiency. Commenting on the Illinois 
system just sketched, Prof. Graham 
Taylor writes: 


It should lead to a very prompt and thor- 
ough effort by all the state and federal 
authorities involved to develop and stand- 
ardize a country-wide employment service 
that will prove adequate to meet the war’s 
emergent demands upon industry not only, 


but to provide in advance for the re-employ- — 
ment of the returning soldiers as the army ~ 


is demobilized. Thus the problem of em- 
ployment will be recognized as that of the 
nation demanding a permanent national 
policy and means and management thor- 
oughly adequate to carry it out. 


AN INDUSTRIAL TRUCE IN 
BRIDGEPORT 


OT long ago 10,000 machinists 
Bt and toolmakers in Bridgeport, — 
Conn., demanded minimum rates of pay 
which their employers considered pre- 
posterous. A committee from the Ord-— 
nance Bureau of the War Department 
settled the dispute by awarding certain 
minimum rates of wages for various 
classes of labor. 


tion of this award, however, seemed im- — 


possible to the employers, and at .their 
request the whole matter was laid be-— 
fore the National War Labor Board. — 
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From the hearings held by this board, 
a number of interesting results have 
sprung. 

First, the board declared it to be 
against its fundamental principles to per- 
mit employers to keep a blacklist of men 
discharged for “belonging to the union” 
and thus to prevent them from securing 
other employment in the city. This 
blacklist has long been one of the chief 
methods of defense used by the em- 
ployers of Bridgeport. According to a 
statement recently made to a representa- 
tive of the Survey by an officer of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, the em- 
ployers of that city have felt that they 
could not rely upon agreements entered 
into by union leaders and considered 
themselves justified, therefore, in the in- 
terest of continuous production, to pre- 
vent organization in their city at any 
cost. 

With the whole weight of the govern- 
ment and of public opinion behind 
agreements entered into under an 
award of the War Labor Board, this 
objection falls to the ground; and the 
employers have agreed to recognize the 
unions to the extent of disavowing union 
membership as a cause for dismissal. 

The second matter of importance was 
the effect of the original award upon 
the whole of this great industrial com- 
munity. Employers not affected by the 
dispute realized that if wages were 
raised and working conditions generally 
improved for machinists and other 
skilled workers in some of the shops, 
- there would be increased demands by 
other workers in the same plants and 
by workers of all grades throughout the 
city. They, therefore, desired a de- 
cision that would be binding upon all 
employers and would include wage 
awards and a proper classification for all 
employes. The workers, on the other 
hand, feared that if the wages of only 
a few classes of labor were settled by 
arbitration, employers might attempt an 
arbitrary classification of trades for the 
purpose of restricting as closely as possi- 
ble the number of beneficiaries under the 
award. 

_Added to these motives was the gen- 
eral desire to prevent a strike in this 
time of national necessity and to create 
a relationship between capital and labor 
that would contribute to willing and 
efficient service on the part of all con- 
cerned. In spite, therefore, of very 
strained relations in the past, the em- 
ployers and workers of Bridgeport read- 
ily fell in with a plan worked out by 
the War Labor Board to become subject 
to the decision of a section of the board 
covering the entire district and taking 
in the entire industrial life of the com- 
munity. 

An agreement was entered into, under 
which the local section of the board is 
now at work determining a standard set 
of working conditions and of wages for 


specified grades of work applicable to 
all employers and all employes. All 
questions affecting labor conditions are 
to be brought before the board, and its 
decisions will constitute a binding agree- 
ment on all the industries in this, one 
of the largest munition manufacturing 
districts of the country, where millions 
of cartridges, much of the small arms 
and vast quantities of other war material 
are turned out month by month. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS ON 
RECONSTRUCTION 


CHAIN of discussion groups 

through all the large cities of the 
country, to study the issues involved “‘in 
creating a new social order in the United 
States after the war,” is a project that 
has grown out of the Kansas City meet- 
ings of the division on industrial and 
economic problems of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. A study sylla- 
bus for these discussions is being worked 
out collaboratively by a group including 
some members of that division, but not 
officially connected with the conference. 
The preliminary draft of the syllabus 
elicited replies from people in twenty- 
five cities. Interest apparently was not 
confined to social workers, for among 
those responding were an editorial wri- 
ter on a labor newspaper, the executive 
secretary of the social service commis- 
sion of one of the leading Protestant de- 
nominations, a state organizer for the 
National Party, and several Young 
Women’s Christian Association secre- 
taries. 

The study syllabus, of which a first 
revision has just been issued, bases itself 
upon the belief, in the words of one 
who has helped to draft it, that “sound 
social progress is to be achieved, not by 
the violent revolutionary overthrow of 
all existing institutions, and the sudden 
installation of a complete new social or- 
der, but by the creation of the future out 
of the past, retaining at each step enough 
of the old order to keep society function- 
ing.” ‘The first section of the syllabus, 
therefore, is devoted to “basic principles 
of social justice agreed upon by such 
bodies as the War Labor Conference 
Board, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the for- 
mer committee on standards of living 
and labor of the national conference, and 
the federal Children’s Bureau.” 

The extent of America’s failure to 
achieve these widely accepted social 
ideals is presented in the second section. 
The next three sections discuss ‘‘conserv- 
ative remedies’’ for this failure, including 
economy and efficiency, social insurance, 
and increased bargaining power. Later, 
it is announced, a section may be added 
on charity as a “conservative remedy for 
misery.” 

The more radical remedies are then 
discussed under the heads: ‘Taxation as 
a Means toward Social Justice; Pros and 
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Cons of Socialism; and Industrial De- 
mocracy. The final section, on War 
Materials for a New Social Order, pre- 
sents a program under which, it is sug- 
gested, principles accepted and machinery 
created for dealing with war problems 
might be perpetuated and perfected as a 
system for dealing fundamentally with 
the social problems of peace. For each 
of these topics arguments pro and con 
are sketched, questions are raised for 
original thought and discussion, and 
readings are suggested. 

The movement is regarded as entirely 
a cooperative one. It is hoped to make 
the syllabus the result of suggestions 
from all who are interested. The final 
edition will be printed in September and 
will be sold at cost. Each city will be 
free to establish its own study groups in 
its own way, and these groups will be 
at liberty to use the syllabus wholly or in 
part or to ignore it. Readers of the 
Survey who are interested are invited 
to write to Hornell Hart, 858 Academy 
avenue, Cincinnati. 


THE “REORGANIZATION” OF 
A HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


HE recent attempt to bring about 

the disorganization of the Health 
Department of New York through reor- 
ganization [see the Survey for April 
20] has not been forgotten. Pressure 
of public opinion drove the present city 
administration back from its assault 
trenches to positions of safety. The at- 
tempt to declare the various director- 
ships to be based upon illegal establish- 
ment failed. ‘The industrious civil-serv- 
ice commissioners and the commissioner 
of accounts finally forced the then health 
commissioner, Dr. Amster, to resign in 
protection of his own self-respect and 
reputation. The primary attack had 
failed, but those acquainted with the per- 
sistency of political efforts realized that 
the entire affair which burned out in 
open hearings was smoldering in private 
councils. 

The second phase of the attack re- 
solved itself into a definite aim to secure 
the official heads of the director of Pub- 
lic Health Education and the director of 
the Bureau of Food and Drugs. Dr. 
Bolduan finally resigned the former 
post. 

Dr. Lucius P. Brown had been ap- 
pointed to the latter in 1914 following 
a competitive examination in which he 
had stood first. His administration 
of the bureau continued during the ad- 
ministrations of Health Commissioners 
Goldwater and Emerson, and the short 
span of service of Dr. Amster, following 
whom Dr. Royal §. Copeland became 
health commissioner. Though the 
secret investigation of the Health De- 
partment advising a change of personnel 
was blocked through public clamor, an 
attempt was made to secure the aband- 
onment of the two bureaus above men- 
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tioned. The intelligent criticism of the 
danger of such a procedure, and the 
demonstration of the flimsy pretense sup- 
porting the conclusions resulted in a 
further shift of the statement of the in- 
vestigating committee which then dis- 
avowed its purpose and substituted as 
a reason a desire to expose graft and to 
punish those responsible for its existence. 
As a result, a couple of minor employes 
were brought under charges and found 
guilty. 

At the time, full publicity was prom- 
ised in the trial of the directors whose 
departments were under suspicion. It 
was at this stage of affairs that Dr. 
Copeland was appointed commissioner of 
health. The chairman of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission, since resigned, 
sent a long communication to the new 
commissioner transferring the responsi- 
bility for further action to him for pro- 
ceeding against the director of the Bu- 
reau of Food and Drugs on various 
charges implying official dishonesty, and 
for daring to give public expression to 
an answer to charges publicly made be- 
fore suspension or charges had been ac- 
tually presented. Careful investigation 
apparently failed to corroborate the nu- 
merous accusations contained in the let- 
ter of the chairman of the investigating 
committee. 

On May 2, Director Brown was sus- 
pended without pay pending the formu- 
lation and services of charges which up 
to that time had not been specified. He 
was suspended before there had been an 
opportunity to make a personal investi- 
gation of the reasons for his suspension, 
nor were charges served until fully four 
weeks of suspension had passed. ‘The 
health commissioner probably felt under 
obligation to accept at face value the 
communication from the investigators. 

The health commissioner abandoned 
his original intention of granting a pub- 
lic trial and free opportunity of defence 
at a public hearing and stated that the 
director might speak or read his plea and 
answer after receiving the formal 
charges. This course resulted from a 
decision by the corporation counsel that 
the provisions of the statute did not pro- 
vide that the director was “entitled to a 
hearing conducted at a proceeding in the 
nature of a trial, nor to be sworn, nor to 
introduce witnesses in support of expla- 
nations, nor to be represented before 
such board by counsel.” In brief, the 
principle was enunciated that a director 
holding office under civil-service rules 
may be judged and possibly condemned 
on the basis of an unsworn charge and 
an unsworn answer without the intro- 
duction of proof upon either side. 

This doctrine enunciated by the cor- 
poration counsel, representatives of civic 
bodies contend, threatens the safety of 
every civil-service employe and leaves his 
position at the mercy of his superior 
ofhcer who may present charges against 
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him and, without proving them, may de- 
cide that he is unfit to retain his position 
after a formal answer has been duly 
made. If there be any redress, it 
must follow through court proceedings. 
The corporation counsel did not hold 
that the health commissioner was obliged 
to adopt this procedure, but claimed that 
the statute made it possible. “The health 
commissioner did not elect to follow a 
broader course of action by which jus- 
tice might be meted out with the utmost 
frankness in a full trial, with abundant 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN 

By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Macmillan 

Co. 237 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 

Suryey $1.65. 

All students of the problems of the Far 
East will be grateful to Professor Latourette 
for his exceptionally valuable presentation 
of Japan’s development. It is dispassionate, 
objective, well balanced, finely distributed 
under suitable captions and altogether suit- 
able for the use of students and study groups 
as a textbook. He brings his material well 
down to date. He has no fad to exploit, 
no theory, either pro- or anti-Japanese to 
put over. 

He well accomplishes his purpose, namely, 
“to present a summary of the development 
of the nation, its people, its civilization, and 
its problems and policies, which will give 
the essential facts and at the same time be 
of sufficient brevity to be covered in the six 
weeks usually assigned to Japan in the 
average course on the Far East. It may be 
that the book will prove of value as well 
to informal study groups and correspondence 
courses, and tod the general reader who wishes 
a brief survey for his own information.” 

It is to be hoped that this volume may 
have wide use and may help to overcome the 
evil influence of agitators and professional 
exploiters of Oriental questions and the 
“yellow peril.” America is in great need 
of adequate and sound information in re- 
gard to the Far East. This volume supplies 


a distinct need. SiwneEy L. Gutick. 


THE Economic Basis OF AN ENDURING PEACE 
By C. W. Macfarlane. George W. Jacobs 
Co. 77 pp. Price $1; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $1.10. 

Dr, Macfarlane writes from the point of 
view of the economic interpretation of his- 
tory as seen by a business man. His thesis is 
simple. The war is a battle over the coal 
and iron pits of western Europe. ‘The best 
guarantee of the future peace of the world is 
the annexation to France of all the coal fields, 
of Germany to the west of the Rhine and, 
if necessary, of the whole Westphalian area 
to the east of the Rhine also, covering some 
of the densest parts of Germany’s population 
and the very heart of her industry, with such 
a city as Essen. 

The argument that such a demand would 
prolong the war to the point of general ex- 
haustion Dr. Macfarlane brands as camou- 
flage. The argument that the attempt to 
incorporate this vast and purely German 
population into France might be a never- 
ending source of trouble he meets by refer- 
ence to the fact that “France has shown an 
exceptional degree of wisdom in adapting 
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opportunity for the presentation of 


sworn evidence by both parties. When — 


the charges were finally presented, there 
was not a word contained in them char- 
ging personal dishonesty, and at various 
times during the hearing Dr. Copeland 
stated that no one was questioning the 
honesty and integrity of the defendant. 

Still another factor in the procedure 
employed against Dr. Brown and its im- 
plications for the whole future of civil 
service are brought out in the article by 


Dr. Ira S. Wile on page 448. 


her methods to the peculiar psychology of the 
conquered people.” Since the annexed Ger- 
mans “would become not the subjects of an 
absolute monarch, but the citizens of a great 
industrial republic, successful assimilation 
by France would seem to be well within the 
range of practical achievement.” 

If Germany remains unrepentant the world 
must face the task of permanently holding 
down “an Ireland of seventy million people 
in the very heart of Europe.” If, however, 
Germany proves sufficiently chastened she 
should be provided for by being given access 
by way of the Balkans to the coal and iron 
of Turkey. German unrest would appar- 
ently be safely conjured away by the pro- 
posed “generous” policy of opportunities in 
the East. 

Could a sophomore concoct a more unreal 
and fantastic scheme than this writer on 
advanced economic theory, this former vice- 
president of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, has urged in French as well as in 
English? And could the greatest enemy of 
the Allies propound doctrines more sure to 
be exploited in Germany to the hurt of their 
cause or more available for heightening the 


war morale of the desperate peoples of the 


Central Powers? 
EMILY GREENE BALCH. 


A LEAGUE oF NATIONS 
By Henry Noel Brailsford. Macmillan 
Co. 332 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $1.35, 
In THE FourTH YEAR 
By H. G. Wells. Macmillan Co. 154 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.37. 
THE END OF THE WAR 
By Walter E. Weyl. Macmillan Co. 323 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 
THe Wark AND THE CoMING PEACE 
By Morris Jastrow. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


nat Price $1; by mail of the Survey 


BiLockinc New Wars 
By Herbert S. Houston. Doubleday, Page 


& Co. 209 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $1.08. 


THe Wor_p or STATES 
By C. Delisle Burns. 
Co. 143 pp. 
SuRvEY $1.10. 

_ “In 1913, talk of a World League of Na- 

tions would have seemed, to the extremist 

pitch, ‘utopian, Today the project has an 
air not only of being so practicable, but of 
being so urgent and necessary and so mani- 
festly the sane thing before mankind that 
not to be busied upon it, not to be making 
1t more widely known and better understood, 
not to be working out its problems and bring- 
ing.it about, is to be living outside the con- 
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temporary life of the world. All we writers 
find ourselves engaged, perforce, in some 
part or other of a world-wide propaganda 
of this the most creative and hopeful of 
political ideas that has ever dawned upon 
the consciousness of mankind. . . . Our 
innumerable books upon this great edifice 
of a World Peace do not constitute a scram- 
ble for attention, but an attempt to express 
in every variety of phrase and aspect this 
one system of ideas which now possesses us 
all.” So says Mr. Wells. 

The books here grouped are a few of 
“these innumerable books upon the great 
edifice of a World Peace.” 

Mr. Brailsford’s volume, while perhaps 
not so striking as his classic War of Steel 
and Gold, is of first-class importance. Like 
the earlier book it considers especially the 
economic problem involved, and like that, 
too, while in part invalidated by later events 
(it was written before Russia’s collapse and 
America’s belligerency), it is still vitally 
“actual.” It may, however, be supplemented 
by turning, for Mr. Brailsford’s most mature 
suggestion on world organization, to the 
New Republic of May 25, 

Mr. Weyl’s book, hot from the press, is 
often brilliant and always informing. Its 
moral is in the postcript with which it is 
prefaced. What has failed is the policy of 
fighting imperialism with imperialism. 
America has missed chance after chance to 
make her weight felt on the side of a clari- 
fication of aims and a democratic peace. 
The immediate goal is “the present destruc- 
tion of German militarism—and with it all 
other militarisms,’ but “the final war for 


democracy will begin after the war.” 


Mr. Wells here brings effectively to bear 
his extraordinary gift for illuminating and 
vivifying the object of his thought and his 
still more extraordinary gift for inventive 
or (if the phrase is preferred) constructive 
thinking. Would that every person in the 


Allied world capable of political thought 


might read at least the short first forty 
pages of his book and consider their impli- 
cations and, how precisely the things that 
every liberal-minded person longs for are 
to be brought nearest to realization. 

The larger half of Professor Jastrow’s 
study is given to The War as a Moral Issue, 
the last fifty pages to The Problem of Peace. 
His thesis is that the menace consists in the 
policy of power as the basis on which a 
government rests internally, and as a means 
of realizing national aims externally, and 
that the object of the war must be not mili- 
tary victory as an end but the victory of 
the moral principle of right not might. “A 
moral principle stands high above hatred,” 
and the triumph of the moral issue “will be 
followed, as surely as the day follows the 
night, by the dawn of a new era of tight 
and peace for the entire world.” 

Mr. Houston’s little book is of a different 
The point of view is that of enlight- 
ened business, and its value lies in its spe- 
cific and definite discussion of the availability 
of economic pressure as an _ international 
“Sanction.” It quotes recent declarations of 
Allied statesmen as to the proposal of a 
League of Nations and gives a most useful 
account of just what has been done by 
Chambers of Commerce to push and to modi- 
fy the plan. The text of their various refer- 
endums is given in the appendix. The book 
is well worth reading, especially for those 
who desire to minimize reliance on military 


force in international affairs. 


As Mr. Houston is most the “practical 
man” of this group of authors, so Mr. 
Burns is most the philosopher dipping into 
the underlying strata of thought on that 
form of human relations that we call politi- 
cal. He says, “We are theorists, but even 
in theory the establishment of political hu- 
manism is the greatest, need of the present.” 
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According to political humanism, the nature 
of the individual state properly understood 
is the promotion of justice and liberty, and 
this implies as of its very essence the pro- 
motion of the same ends in the whole human 
race. “Ultimately the transformation of 
foreign policy must depend on the humaniz- 
ing of the attitude toward citizens of other 


states.” “World politics . must be 
based upon a world education in world 
views.” 


This is hardly the place for a fuller anal- 
ysis of the views set forth in these various 
studies. The encouraging thing is not only 
the fact of the many efforts, of which 
these are only a sample, to increase the sum 
of intelligent purpose in international affairs, 
but the convergence on the whole of opinion 
as to the principles and methods of that in- 
ternational democracy for lack of which the 
world is now suffering. 

EMILY GREENE BALCH. 


THE CONTROL OF THE DRINK TRADE 

By Henry Carter. Longmans, Green & 

Co. 323 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 

SuRVEY $2.62. 

Mr. Carter’s book on The Control of the 
Drink Trade is an exceedingly valuable ad- 
dition to temperance literature. The advo- 
cates of prohibition in the United States will 
find it very helpful in the fight against the 
saloon here. Alcohol is the same every- 
where, and Mr. Carter has rendered a dis- 
tinct service to the prohibition cause all over 
the world by presenting so fully Great Brit- 
ain’s experience and the lessons learned. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


An ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

By Felix Adler. D. Appleton & Co. 380 

pp. Price $3; by mail of the Survey. 

$3.25. 

This is the record of a great personality. 
If one is young, one will not, at first, be al- 
together happy in the reading of it. One 
will resent the sadness of its sincerity, its 
almost sombre sense of life’s inevitable fail- 
ures. One will miss in it the joyous élan 
of youth. One will be impatient of its scep- 
ticisms, of its tireless severity of demand 
for the testing of enthusiasms. But one will 
read it, nevertheless, with the growing con- 
viction that here is a soul that has faced life 
steadily, that has refused to be put off with 
surface shows, that has asked of life its 
best and only its best. 
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The young life does not relish being re- 
minded that failure is the source and main- 
spring of its true development. ‘There is 
failure, surely. No doubt of that. It lurks 
there somewhere, in the shadows. The 
young life will meet it some day. But now 
—the joy of adventure! The joy of push- 
ing ahead regardless; of meeting dangers; 
of striking down monsters; of blazing new 
pathways! It is only an older man—one 
who looks back over long years in which 
he has striven much but, in his own view, 
accomplished littl—who can make frustra- 
tion the keynote of his life philosophy. 

There is value, however, in such an out- 
look. It takes life at its worst. It blinks 
nothing. And out of his worst it fashions 
a best. To be sure, one cannot help feeling 
that there is a danger in this way of ap- 
proaching life’s problems. If frustration is 
the soil out of which grows the fine flower 
of the spiritual life, then we ought indeed 
to cherish frustration. Much of the preva- 
lent middle-class Christian philosophy is of 
this sort. This man is poor? He is down- 
trodden? Do not grieve overmuch. Rather 
rejoice. For out of his deep misery will 
come his salvation. And so the smug mid- 
dle-class Pharisee has been accustomed to 
thank God, for poverty—when it has been 
the other fellow’s. 

It would be bitterly unfair, however, even 
to suspect Dr. Adler of such a view. He 
would have his swift word of condemnation 
for all such Pharisees. For they, he would 
say, had failed in the very essentials of 
spiritual living. They had been content to 
let the downtrodden be downtrodden; they 
had made no effort, by just dealing, by vig- 
orous opposition to oppression, to help re- 
lease the spiritual powers which were latent 
in the unfortunate ones. 

There, precisely, is the test of the spirit- 
ual life, he would say: so to act as to elicit 
the best in others. And the best in others— 
what is that? Is it their power to be happy? 
No, it is more than that. The best in others 
is their power, in turn, to elicit the best in 
others. 

That, however, looks like a circle in rea- 
soning, recalling those famous folk who 
earned their precarious living by taking in 
each other’s washing. Is it a circle? Not 
if one believes, with Dr. Adler, that the 
fundamental human reality is a society of 
persons, each unique and therefore different 
from every other, and each interpenetrative 
of others. In that case, the deepest and 
realest life is the life that, in living, evokes 
the deepest and realest life in others. 

That is the sum and substance of Dr. 
Adler’s philosophy. It is that which gives 
him his point of approach to all the com- 
manding human problems. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, life in the family. It is an oppor- 
tunity not so much for individual happiness 
as for evoking, each in the other, a finer 
life. It provides, too, the golden opportunity 
for evoking the deeper possibilities of life 
in the immature. Again, the vocational life 
is not so much an opportunity for individual 
satisfaction as, through one’s creative and 
productive powers, of eliciting the best life 
in one’s fellows. The life of the state, again, 
is not so much an opportunity for a group’s 
self-aggrandizement as for the bringing of 
its distinctive, up-building contributions to 
a world of other states. 

In family life, business and politics, as 
we know them today, Dr. Adler finds this 
point of view to be, in the main, lacking. 
He discovers it lacking also in many of 
the schemes for reforming individual and 
social life. Where he doubtless comes into 
severest conflict with many of the finer minds 
of today is in his sharp thrusting aside of 
those projects of social and economic recon- 
struction that go more or less vaguely by 
the name of socialism. Socialism, to him, 
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overstresses the material side of life. It 
makes for uniformity rather than for that 
infinite diversity which is fundamental to 
a truly ethical society. 

One may venture to believe, however, that 
in reacting against certain overemphasis of 
the socialisms, Dr. Adler has failed fully 
enough to appreciate the profound ethical 
quality which is implicit in them—even when 
they deny all ethical character—their de- 
mand, in short, for material readjustment, 
not so much for its own sake as for the 
release, more fully, of the authentic powers 
of life. As a matter of fact, Dr. Adler, in 
his criticism of the present system, describes 
an ethical economic order that, in its out- 
lines, coincides very closely with the plan of 
Guild Socialism. ‘The employers cease to 
be employers and become functionaries, 
while each worker in his place and degree 
also becomes a functionary.” Add to this 
the other two requirements (1) the idea of 
service to be preeminent instead of gain, 
the wage or salary to be apportioned as the 
means of sustaining the worker in the best 
possible performance of the service, and 
(2) “the work done by the workers to be 
the means of developing them mentally, 
esthetically, volitionally,’ and we have a 
plan of economic reconstruction which, with 
its more penetrating ethical insight, joins 
forces with the great socialistic movement 
of the nineteenth and twentieth c_:turies. 
It is a pity that Dr. Adler has not seen fit 
to take his place as the spiritual interpreter 
of socialism rather than as its opponent. 

Only praise can be given to Dr. Adler’s 
fine insight into the obligation of the ad- 
vanced toward the backward nations of the 
world. It is the obligation of the mature 
to the immature. If in individual life, this 
is the age of the child, in political life, he 
seems to say, this is the age of the child- 
state, when those groups that have attained 
their majority should turn with sympathetic 
understanding to the guidance of the groups 
that are still politically and socially the 
children of the world. 

Religious radicals will welcome the au- 
thor’s searching criticism of the prevalent 
theistic views, and his own affirmation of 
plurality as of equal dignity with unity, so 
that, as he expresses it, “the divine ideal 
is to be represented not as One, but as mani- 
fold; not as an individual, however super- 
eminent, but as an indefinite holy community 
—every human being being in his essential 
nature a member of that community.” Dr. 
Adler here forecasts the radical reconstruc- 
tion of religious ideas that must be accom- 
plished if religion is effectively to meet the 
challenge of our new democratic age. 

To all those who know Dr. Adler, the final 
chapter of the book—The Last Outlook on 
Life—will be very precious. It is one of 
those human documents, filled with the tears 
of things—but also with the fine, quiet hero- 
isms. There is a looking back; a summing 
up; a sense of humility at the littleness of 
accomplishment; and yet a glow of valiant 
faith in the big Reality underlying and em- 
bracing all life. 

The book is far richer in philosophical 
and ethical content than this review dis- 
closes. It is richest, however, in its picture 
of an undeviating soul. 

H. A. OVERSTREET. 


THE TEACHING oF HYGIENE IN THE GRADES 
By Mace J. Andress. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 176 pp. Price $.75; by mail of the 
Survey $.81. 

This monograph presents a timely and 
helpful presentation of a subject of instruc- 
tion that is receiving more attention each 
year. Like the other monographs in the 
Riverside Educational Series, it is intended 
for teachers and for mature students who 
are being professionally prepared for teach- 
ing. 
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The author shows first the “fundamental 
importance of hygiene in the curriculum” 
and then explains the present “status of the 
teaching” of the subject, giving special em- 
phasis to the defects in the material and 
methods of teaching. The general “goals 
of instruction” in the subject are then out- 
lined and the method, defended by the 
writer, is discussed at some length. 

The use of illustrative outlines of lesson 
plans makes even more clear the arrange- 
ment of material which finds favor in the 
book. An extended chapter.deals with prob- 
lems of the subject and the ways suggested 
for their solution. 

Some attention is given to health teach- 
ing in rural schools, and the brief treatise 
concludes with a fairly full and helpful 
bibliography of books and reports dealing 
with the extensive subject-matter in, the 
health field and a short list of selected refer- 
ences for teachers. 

Tk‘s book provides much helpful material 
in an important field of teaching. 

Tuomas D. Woon. 


Tue New Horizon oF STATE AND CHURCH 
By William Herbert Perry Faunce. Mac- 
millan Co. 96 pp. Price $.60; by mail of 
the Survey $.65. 

In the Bedell Lectures at Kenyon College 
for this year President Faunce freshly and 
forcibly restates the broader ideals of the 
founders of the American Republic, from 
which we have been shrinking hitherto and 
toward which we have started to return by 
championing our own and the world’s democ- 
racy. ‘We have recovered,” he says, “the 
far horizons of our fathers. We are willing, 
at last that America shall speak now, as in 
1776, for the inarticulate masses of humanity 
throughout the world.” 

In noting and urging the return of the 
churches from their narrower particularism 
to the wider range of Christ’s vision, he does 
not hesitate “to be thankful that Rousseau 
was more influential than Cotton Mather 
in the Continental Congress, and that the 
French encyclopedists, with their new world- 
horizon, had more to do with the writing of 
the Declaration of Independence than had 
the Puritan clergy, who were still confined 
in the circle of Israel’s prohibitions and 
boundaries.” 

The last two of the four lectures, dealing 
with the relation of religion to patriotism 
and the obstacles to the international mind, 
while not so striking or convincing in dem- 
onstrating what they affirm, yet succeed in 
showing the weakness of the negative atti- 
tude hitherto prevalently taken toward the 
nation and internationalism. Gre 


REKINDLED Fires 

By Joseph Anthony. Henry Holt & Co. 

347 pp. Price $1.40; by mail of the Sur- 

vEY $1.52. 

Rekindled Fires is an artless little tale 
of Bohemian life in a settlement nestled on 
the very edge of the big, rushing American 
current, yet so untouched by it that the 
old-world habits of life and thought still 
flourish and grow there in all their native 
luxuriance. 

The story follows the journey out of this 
bit of the old world into the new, of a tal- 
ented. studious yet keenly practical and en- 
ergetic boy—a sturdy offshoot of the old 
stock—and is told with a refreshing absence 
of literary sophistication, with the zest and 
enjoyment that characterize a happy evening 
of reminiscence at the “frat” house. For our 
clever lad makes his way from the little Bo- 
hemian settlement to Rutgers college, where 
evidently some fellow-collegian has seen him 
and loved him, and is now showing him 
to us in a succession of lively snapshots. 

So in the book we see Stanislav in the fam- 
ily circle, both teaching and taught by a 
stubborn but admiring father; in his 
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father’s store, helping carry on the business 
with practical good sense, while he is fairly 
aching for the chance to keep on with his 
schooling; in the cigar factory where he 
becomes the adored and petted Secerta of the 
“Tsigar-makers’ Union”; at the village 
board of education meeting, where he raises 
a fine tumult in favor of his beloved teacher; 
and in various entertaining scenes at col- 
lege, in which we find him arrayed in a 
wonderful checked suit, the gift of Kobza 
the tailor, which, having once behcld we 
shall never forget! He is a sturdy, orig- 
inal character and will do credit both to 
the parent stock and to the new line upon 
which he is grafted. 

Quite as vivid and no less interesting are 
the portraits of Stanislav’s family and 
friends—notably his father, with his antipa- 
thy to Germans, and to the priesthood, and 
the good, simple “Franty,” whose heart is 
as big as his head is thick. It is a tempta- 
tion to go on and on, telling of one and 
another pleasant human touch in this book, 
but we mustn’t. We would rather urge the 
reader to go to the book itself, not expect- 
ing to find there a masterpiece of literature 
or’ a monumental contribution to race so- 
ciology, but just a friendly, first-hand ac- 
count of a group of simple people through 
whom we will come to a more affectionate 
appreciation of the great racial stock to 
which they belong. 

Kate HOLLADAY CLAGHORN. 


A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL CRUSADE 
Catholic Social Year Book for 1918. P. 
S. King & Son, London. 91 pp. Price 6d; 
by mail of the SuRvEy 25 cents. 

THE Jewish COMMUNAL REGISTER OF NEW 
York City, 1917-1918 
Kehillah (Jewish Community) of New 
York city. 1597 pp. Price $2.50; by 
mail of the Survey $2.70. 


The fundamental error of the syndicalist 
philosophy is contained in the assumption 
that occupational grouping alone determines 
the social forces and that it is possible to 
supercede an ineffective (or ill effective) 
geographical political organization by a vo- 
cational one. It is, on the contrary, the 
interaction of every kind of group forma- 
tion within the community or the state that 
makes for a healthy and progressive politi- 
cal life. What part the different types of 
interest-association play in it must vary from 
time to time and from nation to nation. But 
that the religious element is now and must 
remain for long one of the strongest would 
seem to need no proof. : 

Religious community organization, in 
western countries, has been carried farthest, 
perhaps, among Roman Catholics and among 
Jews. Both assume social obligations which 
members of other denominations are willing 
to leave to city or state. The two year books — 
here grouped together, apart from their — 
practical usefulness to the social worker, are © 
valuable reminders that a community must | 
know itself to fulfill its purposes, and that — 
such knowledge, like every other, does not 
come from contact alone but must be indus-— 
triously acquired. | 

Earlier issues of the Catholic Social Year ” 
Book—one of the organs of the Catholic So- ' 
cial Guild—have familiarized the reader 
with the social organization of the church, ~ 
The present issue is devoted almost in its 
entirety to the statement on social recon- 
struction of the Interdenominational Con- | 
ference of Social Service Unions, which rep- 
resentatives of the guild helped to draft, _ 
elucidated here from the Catholic point of 
view and placed in a Catholic setting. : 

Christianity and Social Action, The Basis 
of Christian Social Reform, The Living . 
Wage, Housing, Employment, Rest and Rec-— 
reation, Marriage, Education, Duties, The — 
Family and the State are the subheadings of _ 
a discussion, in each case, of Principles, 
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Evils and Remedies. On many of these sub- 
jects the guild takes its stand squarely with 
the most radical reformers the world over. 
It is particularly noticeable that English 
Catholics, while, of course, denouncing so- 
cialism as a theory, recommend many exten- 
sions of state control and public ownership. 
They also give decided encouragement to 
trade unionism. ; 

The Communal Register of the New York 
Kehillah is a first attempt to list and de- 
scribe the communal resources of the mil- 
lion and a half Jews in the city—a popula- 
tion equivalent to that of all the Jews of 
Germany, Great Britain, South America, 
Holland, Palestine and Canada combined. 
It gives the most complete information yet 
published of the religious, educational, re- 
creational-cultural, economic, philanthropic, 
correctional, research and coordinating agen- 
cies, with separate sections for the central, 
national and international agencies. 

The directory sections are interspersed by 
authoritative articles on the Jewish com- 
munity and its separate problems, many of 
them illustrated by tables and statistics of 
surpassing interest. to the student of our 
foreign-born population and not to be found 
elsewhere. It is a source book such as he 
has long wished for. 

Balt 
KEEPING OvR FIGHTERS FIT 

By Edward Frank Allen. The Century Co. 

208 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey 

$1.35. 


This is a book that should accomplish its 
purpose—“reassurance about the American 
men who have been called to train for serv- 
ice in the army and navy ; to all 
those back home.” The note is struck in a 
statement written: for the book by President 
Wilson: ‘No army ever before assembled 
has had more conscientious and painstaking 
thought given to the protection and stimu- 
lation of its mental, moral and_ physical 
manhood.” 

_ The author shows how this has been car- 
ried out through a smooth and stupendous 
organization of athletics and other forms of 
recreation, religious services, theatrical en- 
tertainments, singing, hostess houses, post 
exchanges, protection from exploitation and 
the cooperation of the nearby communities. 

It pictures an army of more than a mil- 
lion young men who are not a liability but 
an asset to their civilian neighbors; of camps 
which are so attractive that less than half 
the men who are entitled to leave take it. 
That surely will reassure the women-folk 
back home and the rest of us can well for- 
give the author if.most of his material is 
familiar to us through more picturesque 
Newspaper and magazine articles on the 
same subjects. 

Some of us may be permitted to remark, 
however, his insistence that recreation is 
always a means to something else. These 
and other passages and the fact that the 
name of the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America is not once given cor- 
rectly, confirm the impression that the author 
is a newcomer who sees in the splendid 
recreation work of the War and Navy De- 
partments’ Commission on Training Camp 
Activities something entirely new under the 
sun rather than one who recognizes it as a 
fine new flowering of the philosophy and the 
proved technique of the recreation movement. 

He is rightly enthusiastic over the great 
achievement of keeping the men clean of 
venereal disease. But to set down the difh- 
culty of solving the social evil to “two 
things—prudery and_ politics,’ omitting 
profits, is to ignore commercialized vice and 
a major part of the work of social hygienists 
for two decades. One wishes, too, that he 
had carried forward the discussion to the 
exceedingly difficult gituation in France, 
where some hundreds of thousands of our 


soldiers were in May at the time the book 
was published. ING Depo dS 


CIVILIZED COMMERCIALISM 

By Ernest G. Stevens. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

252 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 

VEY $1.35. 

This work gives a sweeping survey of 
monopoly as a social force and presents a 
very concrete proposal for the rectification of 
its attendant evils. After a thorough dis- 
cussion of ancient monopolies, the author 
plunges into present-day society. Our bar- 
baric, cut-throat competition leads naturally 
to monopoly, the evil effects of which are 
well described. How shall these evils be 
remedied ? 

The Sherman law is discussed at length 
with thorough disapproval as a reactionary 
measure. Regulation of public utilities and 
natural monopolies by the state is approved, 
but only if in return the field is guaranteed 
to the monopoly. For all other industries 
“Gndividual liberty” is upheld. ‘“Competi- 
tion is naturally regulation, government arti- 
ficial.” Rate- and wage-fixing must never 
be attempted, for this would lead directly 
to state socialism, to which the author is 
opposed on principle. 

But at least the state should guarantee fair 
play. And so we come to the three golden 
rules of selling, the author’s individual con- 
tribution to the industrial problem, which 
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are “to bring our legal system in line with 
economic progress” and “drive oppression, 
czarism and cut-throat competition out of 
business.” 

“J. Each seller must treat all his cus- 
tomers alike by selling the same grade of 
the same thing to all who buy at the same 
time, at the same price, plus freight, if any. 

“2, Different grades of the same thing, or 
different things, if sold by the same seller 
at the same time, must be sold at prices rea- 
sonably similarly proportionate, commer- 
cially, to their respective values. 

“3, Each seller while selling must allow all 
who wish to be his customers for cash. Leas- 
ing, or any other subterfuge, will be re- 
garded as selling, within the meaning of 
these rules, when done in the business of 
distributing commodities.” 

Here is the heart of the discussion. The 
remainder of the book is occupied with ex- 
plaining the far-reaching advantages of 
these rules, the ease with which they can be 
applied, and their constitutionality. 

To believers in the present social order, 
the book will be a decidedly interesting con- 
tribution, especially for its discussions of an- 
cient monopoly, the Sherman law, and the 
mustering of legal opinions, but to those 
who dare peer with the British Labour 
Party into the very foundations of society, 
it will hardly prove inspiring. 

SEDLEY Hopkins PHINNEY. 


Communications 


A SELF-CONFESSIONAL 


To THE Epiror: Why am I in social work? 
Am I in social work because I drifted into 
it? Did I start because it offered a reason- 
ably good job, with a fair salary, pleasant 
relationships and long vacations? Was I 
interested in the way the poor lived and 
thought? Was it because it opened an op- 
portunity to serve mankind—to give of my- 
self? Did I feel I had a mission in the 
world? 

Does the reason that brought me into social 
work still hold me? Do I get personal sat- 
isfaction from the work that I do; do I grow 
because of it? Do I feel that I am peculiarly 
fitted for my specific task? 

Why, in fact, am I in it; why do I stay 
in it? 

What am I accomplishing in social work? 
Is the world a better place because I have 
been in social work? Is there less need now 
for my help than when I started? Are 
people healthier, do they know more, do they 
get more out of their work, have they more 
leisure and do they profit more by it, than 
if I had followed another profession? Are 
the ideals for which I have been working 
nearer realization for my efforts? 

Do the results of my work warrant. the 
time and energy I have expended upon it? 

What kind of a world am I trying to make 
this? Am I trying to make this a world in 
which sickness will be reduced to a minimum, 
from which defectives will have disappeared, 
and poverty a thing of the past? In which 
the community will share with the individual 
the burden of physical and mental impair- 
ment, of old age and of misfortune? In 
which there will be full protection and ade- 
guate provision for all children? In which 
there will be secured for every individual 
“all the requisites of a healthy life and 
worthy citizenship”? 

Is it a world in which political democracy 
will not be limited by race, sex or religion? 


In which there will be complete freedom of 
conscience and belief, in which there will be 
the right to self-expression by speech and by 
action, in which minorities will have privi- 
leges and rights as well as majorities? In 
which there will be equality of opportunity 
and education, “overcoming all differences of 
material circumstances” for every individual? 
In which reward will be based on ability and 
service, not on birth, sex or race? 

Is it a world in which there will be com- 
mon ownership of the means of production; 
no private return of rent, interest or profits? 
In which there will be a reasonable uni- 
formity of income and an equitable sharing 
of the proceeds of labor among all who 
participate and no others? 


Is my work helping to make this world a 
reality? How does my work fit into my con- 
ception of a new world? How is it helping 
to bring it about? Am I making others see 
my vision? Do my directors or employers 
believe as I do? Will my work in one year, 
ten years, twenty years, have brought my 
world a trifle nearer? How much? If not, 

Does the fault lie in me or in my job? 


DOES SINGLETAX TAX? 


To THE Epiror: Dr. Robert Murray 
Haig’s review of The Singletax Yearbook is 
as entertaining as would be a review of a 
book of fashions by an average country 
parson. 

Quakers do not “quake”; neither is “sin- 
gletax” a tax. We pay rent on what we 
use, but do mot own. We pay taxes on 
what we own. Under singletax the com- 
munity would own all ground values, and 
so occupiers would be merely tenants, pay- 
ing rent. 

Singletaxers aim to abolish the unearned 
income now received by parasitic specu- 
lators and landlords. 

Dr. Haig thinks no one can determine 
whether the contradiction is real or only 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 1, 1918 
GENERAL TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORKERS AND INVESTIGATORS 


One-year course for college graduates, with special field work for selected students in social statistics 


and social investigation. 


Two-year course for other qualified students 


SPECIAL PLAYGROUND COURSE 


One- and two-year courses with technical and social training for community center work, schoo 


l 


playleadership, high school and playground physical training and 
athletics, and war recreation. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
SPECIAL COURSE IN INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
EMERGENCY COURSES IN SOCIAL SERVICE IN WAR TIME 


For further information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Pennsylvania School for Social Service 
Trains qualified students for social work and 


graduate nurses for public health work. 9th 
year opens Sept. 16, 1918. For bulletin ad- 
dress Bernard J. Newman, Director, 1302 
Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM & Hos- 
PITAL TRAINING SCHOOL For Nurses. Three 
years. Medical, Surgical, Obstetrical, Chil- 
dren, Dietetics, Hydrotherapy and Massage. 
(Affiliation three months Children’s Free 
Hospital, Detroit.) Students for Fall 
Classes accepted for September and Oc- 
tober lst. For detailed information, apply 
to the Nurses’ TRAINING ScHooL DEPART- 
MENT, Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


apparent between two statements, one by 
Mr. Wilcox, “the fundamental purpose 
of singletax is not to lessen ground rents” ; 
another by Byron W. Holt that prolonged 
industrial depressions can be explained by 
high ground rents and by them alone. Pre- 
cisely what does Dr. Haig think is the con- 
tradiction between these two statements? 

Certainly singletax will increase—very 
greatly increase—ground rents, in the ag- 
gregate; though the immediate effect will be 
to lower certain ground rents. With equal 
certainty we know that prolonged industrial 
depressions come only from robbery. But 
where is the contradiction? 

Some men desire property in order to pro- 
duce by their own labor. Other men desire 
property in order to live as_ parasites on 
the labor of other people—as by collecting 
ground rents. Singletax will increase ground 
rents; but will divert them from the pockets 
of parasites to the community treasury, for 
the very just reason that all ground rents 
arise from the growth and needs of the 
community. 

Dr. Haig should take a day off and study 
up the definitions of current economic terms. 

Dr. Haig writes, “Again, British Colum- 
bia does not, as one writer contends, levy 
‘an equal tax on all farm lands, whether 
improved or not.’” The singletaxer is, in- 
deed, in error, but not so greatly in error 
as is Dr. Haig, who leaves the impression 
that British Columbia taxes improved farms 
MORE than wild lands. The province 
levies a five-mill tax on all lands. Munici- 
palities (something like our township) have 
local option, and many levy an additional 
tax of forty mills on wild land, with no 
extra tax on improved farms. ‘Thus it often 
happens that two adjacent and _ similar 


“forties,” one wild and the other cleared, 
fenced, tiled, with good buildings—on these 
two adjacent forties the wild forty pays 
nine times as much tax as does the highly 
improved forty! 

On my 100-acre farm (in the United 
States) I am taxed this year $279.88. An 
adjacent holding (wild) pays $120; so that 
for improving my place I am, each year, 
taxed (fined) $169.88. As a “drunk and 
disorderly” gets $20, I am fined as much 
as though I got riotously drunk about once 
a month! A great way to encourage food 
production! The best way to increase wheat 
production would be to fine all idle wheat 
land enough to force it into cultivation. 
The administration at Washington has re- 
duced the price of wheat, and lets the wheat- 
land speculator pocket 11 per cent annual 
rise on his idle wheat land (Crop Bulletin 
April, 1917). Tax stumps; exempt cows. 
Then watch the country grow. Dr. Haig 
writes of singletaxers’ tendency to “pro- 
fessor baiting”—is Dr. Haig a “professor’’? 
Certainly not ‘of economics! 

W. H. KaurMan. 

Bellingham, Wash. 

[This communication has been shown to 
Dr. Haig, who writes that he has no com- 
ment to make.—Enpror.] 


“THIS SIDE THE TRENCHES” 


To THE Epiror: I secured a copy of This 
Side the Trenches, a booklet you noticed. 
[See the Survey for March 30, page 722.] 
Thank you. It seems good—but it would 
seem to me that in some ways it might give 
erroneous ideas about general welfare 
work, “case work,” etc. ‘That is, that this 
kind of work is originally and largely Red 
Cross. Little attention seems given to its 
previous development and application. That 
ought not to be ignored, for this book will 
be perused by many who know little of such 
work and its broader aspects. 

Shickley, Nebr. E. H. Tieton. 


JOTTINGS 


HOW essential community organization is 
to the success of patriotic campaigns to ex- 
plain popularly the causes, issues, and spe- 
cial demands of the war is illustrated by the 
activity of the New England campaign for 
patriotic forum rallies. Some of the bulletins 
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issued by the campaign organizations show 
that the task of public education in these mat- 
ters is so handled as to form a powerful 
counter-offensive to purely emotional, sham- 
patriotic or even anti-patriotic war propa- 


ganda, and that everywhere the democratic 


“forum” method of public discussion an¢ 
mutual enlightenment gives a foundation o 
solidity to this necessary educational work. 
“We are greatly pleased,” Demarest Lloyd, 
director of the patriotic campaign, writes to 


the Survey, “at the wonderfully enthusiastic 


response of the towns in which meetings 
have been held, and only regret that we are 
unable, because of lack of sufficient financial 
backing, to give every town as many meet- 
ings as they want, as well as to extend the 
campaign into many more of the rural com- 
munities which have shown a very eager 
desire to have them.” 


ALVIN-E. DODD, secretary of the National 
Society for Vocational Education, has been 
called to Washington as executive secretary 
of the Committee on Classification of Per- 
sonnel in the army under the adjutant-gen- 
eral. This committee is responsible for the 
occupational classification and assignment 
of all drafted men and for their placement 
in those army organizations where their 
special qualifications are most needed. 


WILLIAM J. MULLIGAN, chairman of the 
war work activities committee of the Knights 
of Columbus, announced this week that the 
organization has sent 200 men overseas to 
care for soldiers’ huts. In American train- 


ing camps, he said, there are 320 Knights © 


of Columbus secretaries and_ seventy-five 
chaplains. 


order expects to send 1,000 secretaries abroad. 


BEGINNING three years ago, says an arti- 
cle in the American Machinist, the White 
Motor Company made special efforts to raise 
the average age of its employes, “reversing 
the policy of Dr. Osler, which has done the 
machine manufacturing industry so much 
harm and has worked such cruel hardships 
on many perfectly capable men of middle 
age.” In this way the average age of em- 
ployes was gradually raised from twenty-six 
to forty years. The important point to note is 
that during this time the production per man 
has increased, a fact explained by the com- 
pany with the reduction of the labor turnover 
which, in spite of the draft, has been brought 
down to between three and four per cent a 
month, 


TO CARRY out its large housing projects for 
war workers under the direct control of the 
government, the United States Department 
of Labor has created the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation, chartered under the laws 
of the state/of New York and empowered to 
take over, in a large measure, the functions 
previously performed by the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Housing and Transportation. The 
executive officers of the corporation are: 
President, Otto M. Eidlitz; vice-president, 
Joseph D. Leland; treasurer, George G. 
Box; secretary, Burt L. Fenner. Albert B. 
Kerr, John W. Alvord and William E. Shan- 
non also serve as directors. The capital is 
divided into 1,000 shares, of which the sec- 
retary of labor holds 998 and Mr. Eidlitz 
and Mr. Box one each. 


“CENTURY old, dilapidated 
with hallways so dark that even in daytime 
one can hardly see a step ahead and small, 
sunless rooms,” a stone throw from the 
towering office buildings at the point of 
Manhattan Island, where people think noth- 
ing of writing cheques in six and seven fig- 
ures, are the dwellings of some 10,000 immi- 


tenements, 


Within the next few weeks the © 


grants of twenty-seven nationalities—Syrians, 


Greeks and» Armenians predominating. In 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
Wanted,” 
including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


headings “Situations Wanted,” “Hel 
etc., five cents each word or initial, 


WORKERS WANTED 


MALE ASSISTANT in Social Settle- 
Christian. Opportunity for 
advancement in position and salary. Ad- 
dress 2815 Survey. 


WANTED—Two cooks for State In- 
dustrial School. Man and wife, male or 
Applicants must have scientific as 
well as practical training. Address J. H. 


Bayer, Supt. Tenn. Ind. School, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
WANTED—College woman, trained 


WANTED—A primary teacher in coun- 
try home for girls. Address 2831 Survey. 


WANTED—A working housekeeper in 
country home for girls. Address 2832 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—A middle-aged trained nurse, 
one having experience with children in in- 
Apply by letter. Address 2834, 


WANTED—A Supervisor for a Trades 
School for colored youth. Address 2838 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE graduate 
desires secretarial position. 
SURVEY. 


PUBLICITY expert, young man, out of 
draft, excellent executive, organizer, lec- 
turer, editor, best references, wants position 
in social service. Address 2835 Survey. 


trious and responsible. 
Address 2836 Survey. 


Age 16. Wage $10. 


RESIDENT executive wants position with 
children, young children preferred. Address 


versity graduate and School of Philanthropy. 
Held executive positions in important Set- 
tlement, Associated Charities, and Civilian 


references. Address 2839 Survey. 


HOUSEMOTHER or Superintendent of 
children’s home. Address Laura Bacon, 
Worthington, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS BY MAIL—The Survey’s Book 
Department will mail promptly any book 
on any subject by any publisher. Send 
your order, with check or money order, to 
the Survey, 112 East 19 street, New York 
city. 
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1914 the Bowling Green Neighborhood Asso- 
ciation was formed to remedy the shocking 
social, moral and housing conditions in 
“Wall Street’s back yard.” Those who then 
thought that these conditions needed merely to 
be made known among the cliff dwellers of 
the financial district to be remedied have been 
sorely disappointed. After four years, while 
some of the most glaring evils have been 
abated, the really big tasks of betterment re- 
main almost entirely to be done. The asso- 
ciation this week is starting a campaign to 
raise at least $30,000 to organize the neigh- 
borhood for self-help so far as that is feasi- 
ble, and to provide it at least with the essen- 
tial equipment of self-respecting community 
life. 


THERE are now thirty liberty theaters in 
operation at army training camps in the 
United States, and twenty-five road compa- 
nies are touring the liberty circuit. The 
character of the entertainments may not be 
of a very high dramatic or musical grade, 
but apparently it satisfies those for whom 
the theaters are intended, who in large num- 
bers are writing home for more “smileage” 
books of coupons, which are taken in pay- 
ment for seats. In San Francisco an Allied 
War Exposition was opened on July 7, given 
over largely to an exhibit illustrating the 
shocking conditions in the camps on the 
Mexican border in 1916 and, in striking con- 
trast, the great variety of activities carried 
on now. 


AT a crossroads a car of the Smith College 
Unit got tangled in two confused convoys. 
This was in the midst of the exodus of 
refugees before the German offensive in 
Picardy. The incident is told by Edward 
Eyre Hunt in his Red Cross pamphlet pub- 
lished at the Paris headquarters, “The Red 
Cross on the Front Line in the Great Battle 
of 1918.” “Ammunition trucks going to the 
front,’ continued Mr. Hunt, “empty camions 
returning to be refilled, loads of soldiers and 
their supplies—not one was able to move. 
The Smith College camionette was in the 
center of this jumble. For many minutes all 
trafic was at a standstill, Then the Amer- 
ican girl descended from her car and with 
the American flag which waved above it in 
her hand, assumed the duties of a traffic po- 
liceman. Sharply she commanded the chauf- 
feurs; they obeyed the commands, and in a 
short time the two lines of convoys were 
moving again. ‘The girl continued to direct 
the traffic for several hours, when she exacted 
a promise of some officers that they would 
station a man permanently at the cross- 
roads. Then she returned to her camionette 
and to the evacuation of the old and help- 
less.” 


INCREASED need in war time for protective 
work for girls is pointed out by the ninth 
annual report of the New York Probation 
and Protective Association, just issued. Alto- 
gether, 2,817 girls were under the care of 
the association the first year, and 291 girls 
were cared for at Waverly House, the home 
maintained by the association. Investiga- 
tions in Syracuse, Watertown and Plattsburg, 
N. Y., and Burlington, Vt., says the report, 
“showed the great need of protective officers 
in them. An interview with a fourteen-year- 
old child, who gave evidence against a sol- 
dier at Sacket Harbor, and the discovery in 
the jail at Plattsburg of two girls who had 
been arrested on a charge of vagrancy be- 


cause they had no place to spend the night,. 


showed at once the need of increased pro- 
vision for girls in camp cities and for suit- 
able places of detention. The girls had 
come from their homes in a small town in 
Vermont in search of work, and had spent 
two nights in the grass on the banks of Lake 
Champlain. There was no criminal charge 
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against them—only a technical charge of 
vagrancy, yet there was no other provision 
for these girls than the city jail.” 


THE Bureau of Municipal Research of 
Philadelphia recently elected Sedley H. 
Phinney to the position of secretary. Mr. 
Phinney succeeds Robert E. Tracy, who 
some months ago was called to the director- 
ship of the new research bureau in Indian- 
apolis. 


A BELGIAN COMIMISSION now in this 
country to study American methods in the 
promotion of public health and social wel- 
fare reports that the government and in- 
fluential citizens are engaged in drafting a 
program of social legislation for the recon- 
struction period; even in occupied Brussels 
there is a committee working on these plans. 
The Comptoir National pour la Reprise de 
P Activité Economique en Belgique, a co- 
operative enterprise under the auspices of 
the Belgian government, has opened offices 
in London (110, Cannon street, London 
E. C. 4) to aid economic reconstruction after 
the war and to find employment at the 
earliest possible moment for the workers. 
Special reports are being drawn up on the 
different industries and their requirements. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line) four weekly in insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 
For Vatue Recervep. A Discussion of Industrial 


Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Grrts anpD Kuaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates. 
Inc., 112 East 19 St.; New York. 


MakINnG THE Boss Erricrent. The Beginnings of 


a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


HEAVEN AND Heit. Swedenborg’s great work. 100 
pages, 15 cts. postpaid. Pastor Landenberger, 
Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tue Story or Co-operation. By Agnes D. War- 
basse. 16 pp. 5 cents. Published by The 
Co-operative League of America, 2 West 13th 
St., New York. 


You SHoutp Know Asout Crepit Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Masga- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty | Cents a line per month; four weekly imser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 

American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3; official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Origi- 
nal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Avenue, Springfield, 

The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 

giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c postpaid; permanent record of ‘cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 

Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

—————————_——_—[—[—————_—SS= 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the menth. 
First NatronaL ConvENTION oF AMERICAN Coop- 
ERATIVE Socreties. Springfield, Ill., Sept. 25-27, 
1918. Under the auspices of the Cooperative 
League of America, 2 W. 13 St., New York. 
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SuRvEY ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, ete. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically. ] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66¢ OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AASPIM. 
Blindness, Nern. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


THE SURVEYS 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprm, Nesw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research, 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, Sxo, 
Conservation, CcuL. 

[of vision], Ncrs. 

Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, CLa. 
Cooperation, CLa, 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywea. 
Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 

Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Efficiency Work, Byr. 


- Electoral Reform, T1, Apri. 


Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 

Exhibits, Aaspim, Necps. 

Feeblemindedness, Nemu. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, Newa, Rar. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, Aatt, 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Nectc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywcea, Apra, 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, ReiepM, 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. | 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies, 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Necsw, Newa, Niws, Niucan. 
Insanity, Ncmu, 
Institutions, AnEA. - 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 


Labor Laws, Aatt, Newe. 
Legislative Reform, Aprt. 


Fecca. 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Crprm, Ncemu. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs. 
Negro Training, H1, Niucan, Ti. 
Neighborhood Work, Nes. 
Nursing, Arua, Nopun. 

Open Air Schools, Nasprt. 
Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, PRaa. 

Physical Training, ApgA, Praa. 
Prostitution, AsHa, Mssu. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras, 
Public Health, Nopun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Nuucan, Rar. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, Nwwcymca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn.,; Div. of Rem. Loans, 


Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Self-Government, Niww. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, Asma, Mssnu. 
Schools, Auga, H1, ‘Tr. 

Short Ballot, Spo. 
Social Hygiene, Asuna, Mssu. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 
Nwweymca, Powa. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. a 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Necmu, Praa, Newa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
lacjw. 


Tuberculosis Nasprt. g 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr é 
Unemployment, AALL. f 

| 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea. — 
Gwec, Nwweymca, RceicpM. , 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn, 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl War Work Council, 
t.-M. Co Agsns, ‘or VU. S., Gwee. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Ntas, Nuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St. 
New York. For national employment service fo 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; mai 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertru 
B. Knipp, exee. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St.;° Bal 

more. Lihecataied Exhibits, Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth regist 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultati 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
' tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
- Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—Wm. Dudley Foulke, pres.; C. 
G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin Bank Bldg.,. Phila- 
delphia. Adyocates a rational and fundamental re- 
form in electing representatives. Pamphlet free. 
Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
pression of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
wiseases, and the promotion of sound sex education, 
Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
Sustaining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin, 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec, sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
stalled. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
Hi.) Perky, sec’y;) 2 W. 13° St., New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
‘Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 


Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. \ 
Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 

mer. 


| GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 


commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 


erection of inter-church buildings; ether general 
war-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
G. P. Phenix, vice-prin:; F. K. Rogers, treas.; 
W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St.. New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 


uides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
onducts National Americanization program. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—Pres. Charles W. Eliot; 
acting sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, M. D.; 50 Beacon 
St., Boston. For sex instruction and for the 
‘suppression of commercialized vice and venereal 
disease, Circulars and reading list upon request. 
eatery Bulletin 25 cents a year. Memberships: 
nnual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fitth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. 'Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women, Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes, employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— . 


Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin, Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
tials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres.; William T. Cross, gen. 
sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court Chicago. General or- 
ganization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau, Membership, $3. 
Main division and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. Herman Biggs. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone, 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. Frankwood E, Williams. 
Organization of Social Forces, W. J. Norton. 


Uniting of Native and Foreign Born, Graham 
Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; William H. Baldwin, sec’y; A. S. Frissell, 
treas.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; develops 
necessary agencies of relief; encourages co-opera- 
tion between existing agencies; trains Negro so- 
cial workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
sem Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 


to maintain a central bureau of information. Bul- 
letins sent to members. 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers, 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls, Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform, Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 


government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C, Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard §S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gowt. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race oxte 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


Coming Articles: 


WHY HAVE AN EXHIBIT? 


By Ewart G. and Mary Swain Routzahn. An A, B, C of exhibit plan- 
ning written from a long experience in the Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


MY VACATION. IN A WOOLEN MILL 


By Jessie Davis. Because she wished to know factory conditions at first 
hand, ‘‘Miss Davis” spent her vacation amid whirring machines and 
dancing bobbins. As a result, she has some practical advice for the ex- 
perts who are struggling with problems of “labor turnover.” 


THE COLLEGE SATs DUNKIRK 


By Pierre Hamp. Here is a French school where Latin and algebra are 
taught under bombardment and shell-fire. We are told how the sense of 
common danger has raised the spirit of the school. 
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Dear Subscriber: 


Somewhere this vacation you'll meet someone who doesn’t read the 
SURVEY—unless of course, you’re one of those lucky individuals who pass 
all your time with up-to-date, intelligent, progressive folks. 


But if you do come across some poor benighted soul who doesn’t know 
what he’s missing, don’t let him go. 


Introduce him to the SuRVEy by lending your one precious copy. Punc- 
tuate your conversation with SURVEY enthusiasms,—‘“‘Has anyone read that 
vivid story of the Red Triangle in France by Arthur Gleason in the July 6 
number of the SuRvEy?” “I keep track of labor conditions through 
the Survey.” “I get the most helpful advice and suggestions for Red 
Cross home service in the SURVEY’’—and so on ad infinitum ! 


Quote the Survey liberaHy. Refer to special articles. Describe what 
the SURVEY is and how it gets its material first-hand. Drive home the fact 
that when social and industrial forces are playing so large a part in the win- 
ning of the war, every citizen must be prepared to deal with these forces 
wisely and efficiently, with just the sort of knowledge and understanding 
that the SURVEY gives. 
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And finally when you’ve exhorted your friend and exhausted yourself 
slip him this little corner slip with the SURVEY’s trial subscription rate. If 
you win a convert, our most grateful thanks. 


Very truly, 


Circulation Manager. 


Survey 
Associates, Inc., Ve 
112 East 19th St., 
New York 

Enclosed is a dollar 
bill. Send a five months’ we 


trial subscription, beginning 
now, to 


[ADVERTISEMENT ] 


